





PREFACE. 

T HEHE may l)e som« who thiuk Assam a moat 
uiiiatercatiuj; subject about wliidi to write a book; 
tliere arc others who have been long iu the provTucc who 
a.'iy, “ we know enough already of Assam,” but w'e believe 
there are a fur "reatcr niiniber who have siiflicieut interest 
in the future welfaioof the country, to welcome^an effort 
to brinir its natural charms and grand resources into 
notice, and by this means promote its general prosperity. 

There are also many who know almost nothing of a 
country so far outsid’' I lie usual route of travel, and who 
liesiio information which is not easily obtained, as there 
is a decided l«(^k of bot^ks on the subject. “• Robinson’s 

A.ssaiii,” (iiiblished iiiore than two score years ago, has 

• • 

long heeii out of print; l)r. •Hunter's ‘'Statistics of 
Assam,” though a valuable book for reference, is large? 
expensive, and too statistical for general reading. 

Wo fancy, too, there are many at a distance who 
have a fiiu^^cial interest in the great Tea industry of the 
province, and othcr.s who have kindred or J'icnds engagetl 
ui it, who would feel a warm interest even in only a 
“ Gliyipse ” of the surroundings. 
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crowned with temples that now toll of decaying 
Hinduism ; no effort is made to repair those 
massive and cosily structures, and rflany are hidden 
in rank vegetation. The present generatioif has 
not seen a new temple built. Over dark Assam 

The morning light is hreaUing, 

The dai'Uucss dis-appenrs. 

The province of Assam, which is the most north¬ 
east. ymit of British India, has attracted little atten¬ 
tion from the outside vorld, and been little known 
till within the past half century. The discovery of 
indigenous tea, and the rapid growth of that indus¬ 
try, has awakened a growing intert'st in the rich 
fertile valley of the nralin!a])utra, "iVlicn the British 
took possession ill til. conntrv had been dis¬ 
tracted by intcniai f nds, ih.’,d and jiurtl}' de¬ 
populated i.y waiv with Ji( iglihaniing trines - the 
new regiipi.' diani -.d tin- s.ix’c of anarchy to 

one of coiitioti;.’ peai. - and jn.. perify, such as had 
not been ki.'-'Tii in th.- ;<r.* ihci; I'.a-generations 

The naiii-A. .-a.i!, oiigii-aU'il uith a fonnei con- 
fjuering race, the .ihoni.i, ai.d i.s said to signify peer 
less or une<inallod. A.-.--.iiiy in sc-mc rc>p(’cts, will 
not bear compariseii with .some of ihc_more settled 
and civilized poi lions of India, but the fertility ot 
the soil, the saluLrify of tho climate, the number of 
rivers and streams, and in grandeur of hill pceuery, 
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We venture to say, Assam has scarcely a rival in any 
4 )art of India ofl'qual extent. 

It»has b«on facetiously termed “ the happy valley,” 
“ the last end of creation,” “ the jumping off place 
the latter mSy seem apj)licab!o from the fact that the 
regions aroundj—north, cast, and south—Bhutan, 
Chinese Tartary, the Shan country, and the north of 
Burmah, are virtually unknown regions, 

Assam is usually approached through India’s 
great metropolis, Calcutta. From Soaldah station 
a train brings you to Coaliindo, a distance of 150 
miles. At thio I'Oiut you meet a steamer that%tart- 
ed from Calcutta a v.cck previous, and winding 
tlirough the delta of tlu! Gangi's, called (he Sunder- 
buuds, stoj)S fur passengers at this railway ter¬ 
minus : there you can embark in very comfortable 
double-deekctl s^oaiucrs for any part of Assam, and 
be provided with a cabin and a liberal table. If time 
is valuable j-ou can rcai*h JJubri^ the first station in 
Assam, by taking a train from Calcutta to Sura, and 
bj’ dilferont stagics of train and boat cross the coun¬ 
try to Uubri in about twenty-five hours, which the 
steamer will be four or five daj’s ’’n reaching from 
Goalundo. On tho map yon will find Dubri just at 
the point where the Brahmaputra turns north-east, 
from the? point the valley of Assam lies on each 
side tho river, following a north easterly ccjjirso for 
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about 800 miles, terminating above Sadiya, where 
the river again bonds directly' north to the 
Himalayas. 

This noble river, one of the largest in the world, 
son of Hrahrna, as its name signifies, is the great 
artery of Assam, veins from the north and south flow 
into it and form channels of communication with the 
interior. Thirty-four tributaries flow from the nor¬ 
thern and twenty-four from the southern mountains; 
in respect to being well watered, Assam is probably 
unequalled. 

On leaving Dubri, a few hours steaming brings 
you to Goalpara, a picturcsipic })laco with its lofty- 
wooded hill dotted here and there with a bungalow. 
A climb to the top is well rewarded with an exten¬ 
sive view of the country for many miles, and of the 
grand Bhutan and Himalaya rangeon the north 
and the Garrow hills on the south. 

Another day’s .stoapiing (at night the steamers al¬ 
ways lie anchored) and you reach Goahati, the jirot- 
tiest statio'h on the river side, the Ilank being yiro- 
tected from the encroachment of the ever shifting 
river current, by the rocky'' .spurs of the Khassia 
range juttii^g out into the stream. The station, in 
bygone days, lyas the seat of native royalty, the 
largest town in the province, and for some y-cars 
after British possession, wi^s the residence of tlso 
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ofl'icials, l)ut since llu; hoa<ls of the Goveni- 
iiicutal Dcpar|mcnt moved to Shillong, Earopean* 
rc>i(lciits are few, though the native town is a 
large auJ busy one. 

The nest station above is Tozporo, on the north 
bank ; from ilio river you see but Jit tie of the station 
except the bungalow.s on the liill tops along the 
bank. From tlii.s point u;) to Debriighur, the ter¬ 
minal sleanu r slation, there are no stations (ft: even 
\ill:igi;s directly on the river. On each .side a 
ni'inoloiums low level bank covered with grass 
mi'^lo, meets the eye, and <ieca.siona!ly q, dark 
i.liie liill in the ilirtauee : but tlierc is no .sign of 
iilti c.xcept flocks of water bird,-;, or wild bulfalocs 
‘■(lining to dritik, or .a'ligators sunning theuiselvcs 
on the sand. It vill not be strange if yon weary 
oi' the .'low progress, and the monotony of the trip. 
The lii'clc'^ 'Celfe i' due mainly to the river wliieb, in- 
'tcad ol'being called^ a^ son of Dralima (the Crea¬ 
tor), more jwojierly might bt^ termed, the son of ^ 
Shiva (the Distroyer): for de.'truetion is its coiistaiit 
work, breaking aw;iy embankments and piling np 
'and bars (bat ob'iruet mnigaiion. The rapid 
eurreiit (]iii%ldy eliaiiges it' eour.'e, and this makes 
it ueeessiiry for the steamers to en^iloy a pilot, 
changing them at i'requeiit stages, and also to 
anehoi* at sundown. Even with those jireeautions 
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they are often detained for hours, and soiiiotiiues 
' days on a sand bar. In tho cool season a dense fo(r 
settles over tho river, and obliterates tho course ol 
the channel, till it lifts, frequenily as late as ten or 
eleven o’clock, before tho steamer can proccoil. 

Tho shifting current accounts for the absence of 
human habitation on the banl.s. Villages that wore 
miles inland and had stood I'or years, arc gradually 
encroached upon, and as you pass you can see the 
gardens of plantain trees and lieid-init, tiimbiiu;: 
info tho swift current. Still, u bat would the pro- 
viiicor be without Ibis great, gloiIons river ? M(i 
wonder the superstitious iidiabii.int.s believe it tlows 
direcily from the fei-i ol a god, and »o juiro and 
sacred is it, that it will wa.'-li ll.eir sins awar, or 
at death, boar them to heaven on it.-- bosom. 

In tho light of truth it is ind<‘ed tho gift, of God 
and a fountain of I)les.siiig to the poo])le : its pun; 
air has lieen the meaus of restoring to Jicalth mauv 
a fever-stricken invalid. Our traveller, wo will 
suppose, is not in search of hcalih, but has his oyc.>^ 
wide open to discover tiie beauties of tlii.s ma<rni- 
ficent vallej'. After leaving Tezporo tho steamer 
drops anchor at jilaces with a name., hut scarcely 
a habitation, they arc mostly muUis, that is, mouths 
of some stream commnnicating with stations oi 
Tea estates in the interior ; you reach Dlmuseri- 
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ifluklf, Kukila-mukh, Jhansi-tnukli, Dikho-mukb, &c. 
At the end ofJ;welvo or fourteen daj s, which a “ stick 
0)1 the sand” or,•a break of machinery may prdlont; 
to twenty, you gladly reach the end of the steamer 
route, Debtfughur,—formerly on the river bank, now 
by the cajiricoiis river, live miles distant in the cold 
season. In the rainy season the river is navigable 
U) Sadiya, sixty-two miles north. Any one obser¬ 
ving the amount of cargo the river steamers bring 
and take away, will form some idea of the country’.s 
groat industry. Tea manufacture,—chieliy carried 
on by foreigners,—supports two line.- of Reamers 
running weekly from Calcutta to Assam. 

A traveller arriving about, the inidule of October, 
when the rainy season is over, can enjoy about live 
months of the most healthy soa.son of the year for 
travel, and in a climate a.s delightful as is to be 
found in the world, dry, cool and unchangeable ; 
there is no need of ay uinbrella or any of the re¬ 
quisites of b.ad weather. A* morning fog may bo 
thought a drawback to comfort, but it is not con¬ 
sidered unhealthy ; it is ratbiw to be enjoyed as 
Infinite Wisdom’s compensation Ibr the absence of 
rain, keeping all nature fresh and verdant. 

At this season the traveller can \itb comfort 
make a tour of the province riding, driving, or by 
elephant. The air is comparatively free from mala- 
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rious influences and the roids, unless ofr tlit mam 
• routes, have become passable ; who^p other means 
of conveyance is impracticable an 'elojihant is a sine 
qua non. Much has been done to improve the 
means of commmiieation between the stations and tea 
estates, still in a country where rivers and streams 
are so numerous ;ind the annual rainfall an average 
of It'D inches, much yed remains to bo done in the 
clevatiPn of roads and in bridging rivers and ditches 
to make travelling safe and coml’ortalde. How('ver, 
braving some liaivlshijis on this score, a most eiijoy- 
able toj,ir may be made through ^^ild virgin forests, 
richly dcek( d ^^ith i'eriis and flowers, now and then 
broken by the low levt 1 rice fields of the villagers 
whose thatched roofs arc seen among the trees on its 
outer edge, and lure and there a tea ])lantation with 
its bungalow, tea-hous(‘, and cooly lines, atid all 
around rows of the dark green fragrant bush stretch 
away over jilain, slope or Inll.^ 

On any high groifn.l, looking northward, when 
the aiir is clear, an enchanting view may be seen 
of the snow-capped pinnacles oi’ the llimalavas. 
This grand glorious scene rivets one's gaze to the 
spot; the glistening snow, covering successive 
undidations^ of valley and height, arc so clearly 
distinct, that wo can scarcely believe they are at a 
great distance. 
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CLIMATE AND LANGUAGE. 


CnAPTEE II. 


i|^ucn has boon said, and too much believed, 
about tho unhealthincss of the country. On 
new clearances and in some localities, there^is more 
or less danger of fever from malaria; the same is 
true in other countries, but iu an open and cleared 
situation with proper care, tho best of health can 
be enjoyed in this much maligned Assam. • 

(Some ncw-comors, ignorant or careless of the con¬ 
sequences, expose themselves unnecessarily to the 
hot sun of midday or to be drenched in rain, and 
what is especiallv obnoxious to health, travel through 
tho jungle in the rainy reason; these should not 
find fault with the climate but with themselves, 
when they fall ill. Th*y mjy imagine they are 
very robust, “ can stand anythingbut tlt^ip,mosU 
healthy constitution will soon succumb to imprudent 
exposure. “ A bru.sh of fever ” often teaches a 
useful lesson of carefulness to the new arriver w'hich 
is followed by many years of good hcal^. 

Tho close of the rains is said to bo tho most un¬ 
heal thjr season of tho year, when the water which 
has spread over fields and marshes is subsiding and 
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gives off a poisonous miasma. It is not considered 
laafn to travel till the early part of Nopembor; from 
this date till March the climate is diost delightfolMthe 
sky is cloudless for weeks together, the burning sun 
of the rainy season is now mild and quite harmless, 
and the nights cold enough to render a fire agreeable. 
The temperature throughout the year ranges from 40“ 
to 92“ in the shade, seldom in the hot season rising 
above the latter, or falling below the former, in the 
cold season, in tho same locality ; tho lowest tempera¬ 
ture usually occurring in January, and the highest in 
July ; the average mean temperature is about G6“. 

Europeans have lived many years in Assam with¬ 
out a touch of fever, others may have a fair chance 
of doing the same by observing a few simple precau¬ 
tions, viz., always wear flannel next the skin, take 
some refreshment before going out in the morning, 
and never remain in wet garments except when in 
active exercise; when exposed* to tlie sun, wear a 
.large.^.#ola hat, and if necessarily long exposed, 
place a wet handkerchief or piece of a plantain leaf 
on the head ; be temperate, and do not hope to ward 
off disease with “ pegs,” the slang term for a mixture 
of brandy or^ whisky and water;—it has been proved 
beyond question, that total abstinence is as con¬ 
ducive to health in India, as in any other country, 
and there, are strong reasons for the opinion that 
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liquoiiB are far more injurious to the European in 
India than in an European climate. We, therefoj^ 
repeat the caution with emphasis : Be temperate, 
if fou wOnld keep good health. 

The abo^e remarks are applicable only to Euro¬ 
peans who come to the country in ordinary good 
health ; the humid atmosphere of the rainy season 
and the northeasterly winds are not suited to 
persons of an unsound constitution. Tho Assamese 
are a weak and sickly race ; fever among them is 
as common as are men, women and children, and 
as a result nearly, every one has enlarged^pleen. 
Bowel complaints are common, dysentery carries 
oflP many, often attacking Europeans; goitre is 
ospcciallj'prevalent about No wgong, elephantiasis and 
leprosy are frequently mot with; small-pox and 
cholera make an annual appearance, once in about 
five years becoming epidemic. At such times the 
poorer classes and opium-eaters are carried off: tho 
disease finds easy victims in tSoso who live tho . 
damp ground and drink water from stagnant pools 
and tanks, cat unripe fruit and decayed fish, and have 
only a thin cloth to cover them in the coldest nights. 

When ill they depend on charnjs and incantations 
for recovery; to cure a sick child, a little copper 
tube is plugged with some root or herb, and tied 
around, the neck or forearm by'the family priest, 
with some “vain repetitions,” or a “B^okat” is 
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called who fans the child with a loaf of Bclongoa}, 
k^ecies of fern, wLile repeating a sloke of the sLos- 
ters. The anxious mother has far more faith in 
these means, than she would have in the medicines 
of an English physician, and only when all their 
own methods have failed, will they resort to “ belateo " 
or foreign medicines. They treat an ailing cow or 
goat much in the same manner as they do their 
children; a live frog is tied round its neck as a 
cure. It is not strange, therefore, that there is rarely 
a family without its buried children : the wonder is 
that s» many survive such mismanagement. 

Assistance in illness is afforded the poorer classes 
by the establishment, aided by Government, and by 
local subscription, of a Charitable Dispensary in 
every sudder station, where medicines are freely 
dispensed and patients taken in and provided for. 

The native language may be embarrassing to the 
new-comer, especially if his fiyst residence in India 
is in Assam. Government officials, transferred from 
other parts of India, have an advantage in having 
acquired to some extent Ilindustanec, which is 
generally understood all over India. It is advisable 
for any one, expecting to spend some years in any 
part of Imfia, to acquire Hindustance. With some 
knowledge of that language no one need bo speech¬ 
less even in Assam ; most of the Court people and the 
Mabomehan bouse servants ail understand it, It is"of 
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assisiabce, too, in acquiring Assamese as there are 
many words common to both. A planter who cjjBitf 
spe|k Hindiistane6 would be understood by most of 
his imported coolies. 

In Lowot Assam the language spoken is very much 
mixed up with Bengallee, but in Upper Assam it 
is more purely spoken, especially in the Sibsagar 
district, this having been the residence of the ancient 
native nobility. 

The Assamese language has been called by some 
a corruption of Bengallee, but not by any one who 
has studied the language critically. The host ^holars 
in the language the province has ever had, among 
English officials or missionaries, are of one opinion 
that it is a pure and copious language, rich in phra¬ 
seology distinctively its own ; like Bengallee and 
Hindnstance, originating in the ancient Sanskrit, 
there are many words common to all. Assamese is 
easih' aecpiired and easily spoken ; many foreigners 
speak it fluently who have never learned the yi-i tton. 
characters. The Alphabet does not differ from the 
Bengallee, except that some letters have a different 
sound ; the most noticeable is, that the Bengallee 
character for c/t is s in Assamese, and t^io Bengallee 
s/i becomes a guttural h. The grammatical con¬ 
struction of the two is distinct, the syntactical similar. 
Tjiat Ihe languages are quite distinct, no better 

2 
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prcw)f is needed than the fact, that a Bengallee does 
understand an Assamese and vice versa. Officers 
who understand Bengallee very well, are quite at 
a loss when they hear Assamese, pure and simple, 
spoken by a villager. 

On this subject wo need not add, but refer any 
one especially interested, to a pamphlet by a native, 
entitled “A few words on the Assamese language,” &c. 
In it the author gives a list of ancient Assamese liter¬ 
ature,—of sixty-two Hindoo religious works and 
Purans, and over forty dramatic works, having for 
their subject historical events found in the celebrated 
poems, the Mahabharat and the Ramayan. The Assa¬ 
mese cannot be said to be destitute of a literature. 

Many useful works have been issued from the 
American Baptist Mis.sion Press, since its estab¬ 
lishment in 1837, prepared by the Missionaries. 
They were the first to prepare school books to aid 
in the promotion of education, some of which are 
still in use in the (government schools. Rev. N. 
Brown translated the New Testament into Assamese, 
also “ Pilgrims Progress ” and other useful books; 
he .also translated and composed many sacred songs. 

To aid in the study of the vernacular, a Bengallee 
and Assamese Dictionary was prepared by Jaduram 
Dekha Boruah in 1839 for Col, Jenkins, and presented 
by him to. the Mission. “Brown’s Grammatical 
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N8tice« ” was issued in 1848, also a “ Vocabulary and 
Phrase book,” Mrs. Cuttur; in 1864 a small Voc^ 
'bulary in Englisli»and Assamese was com;iiled*'by 
Mrs* War^, the former work being out of print. la 
1867, Dr. Qronson compiled and issued an Assamese 
and English Dictionary. 

Several useful school books have been prepared 
by native geutlcinen. Babu Hem Cliuudra Boruah’s 
“ Primers ” obtained a Government prize. 

A monthly vernacular paper, called the “ Oruno- 
doi,” or Dawn of Light, began its career of useful¬ 
ness in 184(5, and for many years was th% only 
paper published in the province. For several rears 
it was most carefully edited and iwofnsely illustrated, 
treatiui; on all subjects, both secular and religions, 
in a manner calculated to instruct and interest the 
people. This useful little sheet came to an end in 
December 1880. 

At tlie present time two papers are published in 
Assam, the “ Be]a.shini,” a monthly issue by the Au- 
nyati Gohain, on the Majull; and “ The Xssam 
News,” recently started, is published and edited by 
native gentlemen in Goahati, and issued weekly, 
partly in English, and partlj' in the Vernacular. 

The natives of Bengal, of whom ther^are a large 
number in all the stations, employed in the Courts 
and Schools, patronize Calcutta pajiers in Bengallee 
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MhJ Eagli^h. TUe *' Indian Mirror " represcgts the 
Anuno Sumtj a«ct, lonto of whom aro in all the 
•SiiWon*. 

The langna^yea spoken in adjacent tracts, ancf by 
the hill tribes, aro entirely distinct and very numer¬ 
ous, ws., the Abor, Bhutanese, Cachareo, DufHa, 
Garo, Hajong, Kampti, Klmsseo, Kuki. Lalong, 
Manipuri, Mech, Mikirs, Miri, Mi.'hme. sovcra! dia¬ 
lects of Xaga, Kabha, Singpho and Tipcrah. Some 
of these tribes may be met with in every part o 
Assam, and usually the Assamoe language will bo 
found,a means of communication wiOi tbe.r chief or 

leader. 
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CHAPTEH III. 


,t®T is very difScnlt to obtain a survey, or a correct 
census of Assam ; tlio fonner is attended with the 
risk of a skirmish with border triljes, and when the 
necessary questions are asked to obtain a census, the 
people are alarmed, and suspecl the Government of 
some secret designs. 

Tlie valley of the Brahmaputra lies between longi¬ 
tude and {\V, and latitude 211° to 28°. ?fo this 
has been added the valleys of the Barruk and Surma, 
comj)rising Sylhet and Cachar under the one term 
Assam, and under one Chief Commissioner. The area 
has been differently estimated; in 1843, Robinson’s 
estimate of the valley of the Brahmaputra was 3t),00(/ 
square miles ; Dr. Hunter’s estimate in 1872 was 
20,C8.3 for the great riv*er vaHoy, 14,447 for the bill 
country and G,f>68 for the valley of the BarmVamt 
Surma. The Government report for 18'’2 gives for 
Assam alone 21,414, including Syiiiet and Cachar 
34.1)41 square miles. 

The population is fi.ved by llobinson«at 800,000 ; 
by Dr. Hunter at 4,132,019 including Sylhet and 
Cachar, an average of 99 to the s(iuare mile. The 
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Government report for 1882 gives, males 2,455,8?^, 
and females 2,331,194, making a total of 4,787,046. 

ike population is annually increasing from the 
importation of laborers for tbe Tea Estates. F.om 
1843 to 1883 there has been an inerease of 275 per 
cent, in the population. 

Although the country is now so sparsely popu¬ 
lated, evidences are numerous that the province in 
former times supported a large population, and kings, 
and chiefs of great wealth. Goahati, Tezj)oro, and 
many places in Uj)jier Assam, arc strewn with the 
debris of former grandeur ; lofty granite pillars, 
stone blocks and slabs, elaborately carved with scrolls 
and figures in relief, are found half buried or scatter¬ 
ed about in great numbers. King’s massive brick 
palaces and theatres are hidden in jungle; golden 
ornaments and dishes are exhumed from ancient 
tombs ; all these relics tell a sad story of the deple¬ 
tion and devastation of the past. 

European enterprise is iforf napidly effacing the 
desolation ; over vast wastes the fragrant Tea bush is 
spreading, and every year, around them are gathering 
hundreds of men, women and children from the more 
populous districts of India to work in the Tea gardens. 

Many of the old king’s highways have been re¬ 
claimed from the jungle, and are now the best roads 
in the country, the bridges they built over nullahs 
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and ditches were so substantially constructed, that to 
the present tiine they are in a sound reliable condition. 

The prospectffor the future of the province 4 iiay 
welk inspire hopefulness, if to the enterprise of foreign 
settlers, is added the fostering care of a benign Chris¬ 
tian Govcruuient, administering justice impartially to 
all classes, and aiding every lawful undertaking with 
beneficent rules ; then may wo expect to see a rapid 
advance in every thing that tends to the development 
of its resources, and to the improvement of a pros¬ 
perous and happy peojjle. 

Gi-oat progress has been made in general education 
since British occni)atioa. The present odiicatioSal sys¬ 
tem was adopted when the province was separated from 
Ben .'al in 1874, and the jiolicy is chiefly the same as 
that in Bengal. In each station there is an English 
High School, where boys are fitted for the Entrance 
Examination to the colleges of Calcutta; also a Ver¬ 
nacular and Normal School. The pujiils in each of 
these Station-schools lirC nutubered by hundreds ; 
everywhere hoijs arc eager to bo taught, and pawuts* 
as anxious to send them ; on the other hand, if there 
is not opposition, there is decided apathy to female 
education ; “ a woman’s duties are comprised in 
pleasing her husband and cherishing h§r children,” 
this is the popular sentiment. A teacher of Arabic 
for Mijhomedan boys is attached to the Station- 
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schools. Why this concession to Mahonied^n- 
ism in a G-overnmeut that professes neutrality on 
^feH^ious subjects, we do not understand. Tho Bible, 
is found in the school libraries, but never lead i« the 
schools; all moral and religious teaching is excluded ; 
hence " Young Assam ” is gradually becoming, like 
“ Young Bengal,” atheistic,—without any religion. 
Education dissipates Hinduism and offers nothing to 
fill the void. 

Primary schools have been opened in tho villages 
in every part of the province, the teachers receiving 
five Rupees a month from Government, and the boys 
adding something more in pice or grain. The school 
work is superintended by an Inspector-General, resid¬ 
ing at Shillong; nine Deputy Inspectors, and fourteen 
Sub-Inspectors are located in tho different districts. 
Tho Station-schools teach in the Bongalleo language, 
but Assamese is allowed to bo taught in village 
schools. Girls’ schools have hitherto been few and 
small in Assam, n<jr have •they been accorded the 
* Gosicanment aid and encouragement necessary in the 
initiation of work so now and difficult ; the preju¬ 
dices of the people to female education can only be 
overcome by persevering effort, and such liberal aid 
as has beei^accordcd in other parts of India. 

For all India, sixty-six thousand schools for boys 
and girls are reported ; in Assam the rejiort for 1882 
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gil'es ^455 for boys, and 71 for girls ; most of the 
latter are Missijn schools among the Khassias, aided, 
*by Government. ‘Tliere are also one or two ^rls’ 
schools in Goahati, Tezpore, Nowgong and Sibsagar; 
at present oione in the large station of Debrughur. 
A boarding school was started in Shillong in 1881 for 
European and Eurasian children, that had an aver¬ 
age of fifteen during the year, and cost Rs. 6,954, 
of which amount Government paid Rs. 4,00(X The 
average cost of each pupil was Rs. 463-9-7. The 
Chief Commissioner remarks, “ that the school So far 
has been the most expensive of its class in Jndia.” 
It is regarded as an experiment, its continuance de¬ 
pending on its future success ; latterly, it has been 
more successful, and another school has been opened 
for boys. 

The present Chief Commissioner energetically 
encourages education for all classes, and doubtless 
will readily forward any effort to solve the most diffi¬ 
cult problem of all, female evocation. An Indus¬ 
trial school for native youth is opened in Jorhat. 
Mr. Williamson, a wealthy Tea Planter, bequeathed 
two lacs of Rupees as a permanent fund for the 
establishment of schools for training the native 
young men of the province in mechanidhl arts, such 
as carpentering, smithing, shoe-making, &o. The 
interest of the bequest supports this school at Jorhat, 
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also a teacher of surveying in the Sibagar StatiSn- 
^hool. As far as we can learn, verj meagre results 
have thus far been realized from this generous* 
effort to raise up a class of skilled artisans to meet 
a crying want everywhere. Tliere are • three kinds 
of indigenous schools of a strictly religious cha¬ 
racter; the Hindu “tols” for teaching Sanskrit 
and the Vedas, the Mahomodan “ maktab," teaching 
Arabic and the Koran, and the Karnpti priests’ 
schools teaching Budhism. The only Singpho school 
is about twenty miles beyond Makum. 

Schools among the border tribes,—Nagas, Garos, 
Mikirs and Cachareos,—are encouraged by grants- 
in-aid from Government. 

The educational report for 1882 gives an average 
of one in every one hundred and two persons 
attending school in the province. 

Postal arrangements have greatly improved within 
the past few years; a daily |n£^il arrives at the stations 
with great regularity from Calcutta and interven¬ 
ing stations. This has hitherto been performed bj* 
runners at the rate of five miles an hour, with the 
mail bag swung on a pole over the shoulder, with 
little tinklin g bells attached to give notice of ap¬ 
proach, the'^Queen’s mail having “ the right of way. ’’ 
In this country we fancy the right of way is seldom 
disputed except by a tiger. The runners are armed 
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wit!i a born, whistle or trumpet, and as they run over 
a road through tjiick jangle, they make all the noise 
f)ossible to frighten away wild animals, but in spite* of 
this device,* occasionally a poor fellow is seized and 
carried off by a fearless tiger. The runners go in 
company of two or more. 

The Calcutta mail comes to Dubri by train and 
steamer; from there it is taken up by a squad of 
runners eight miles, then by another the same dis¬ 
tance, and so on, night and day, till the last station 
is reached. In this way letters from Calcutta reach 
Debrnghur in eight days. Arrangements arq,now 
complete that will further expedite the mail. A small 
steamer starts daily from Dubri and Debrughur, 
dropping the mail as she passes the landing points on 
the river, occupying four days in the upward and 
three days in the downward trip. She can accommo¬ 
date a few cabin and deck passengers. This is a great 
boon to the province; besides the advantage to the 
mail, there is an opportunity to visit Calcutta and re¬ 
turn in one-fourth the time of the regular steamers. 

The foreign mail service has equally improved: 
formerly we had only a monthly mail, and considered 
ourselves highly favored over former times j now a 
mail from England and America arrives wtekly with 
great regularity. The English mail steamers drop the 
Indian mail at Bombay, whence it is taken by train 
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across the country to Calcutta. The mail foi»Asstim 
-ieaves the Calcutta train at Sahibgujige, whence it is 
taken to Caragola, thence to Jalpaiguri, and on by 
train and steamer to Dubri. An Inspecter-General 
of Post Offices visits each district annually; there are 
also subordinate officers located in each district. 
Orders from the Head Department in Shillong are 
lithographed for circulation. 

The head offices of the Assam circle are Dubri, 
Goahati, Shillong, Tezpore, Nowgong, Golaghat, Jor- 
hat, Sibsagar and Debrughur. 

Brjiuch post offices have multiplied for the accom¬ 
modation of Tea Planters. Many employ a private 
postman to go between the gardens and the nearest 
post office. 

We must not omit to mention the great conveni¬ 
ence conferred by the postal department in the intro¬ 
duction of the money-order system and the recent 
improvement in returning a^receipt; also the open¬ 
ing in 1882 of the post office savings bank, a measure 
teiidmg to the well-being and thrift of the people. 
Hitherto, the only way they could dispose of their 
savings was to spend it on heathen rites, or on jewel¬ 
lery likely to be stolen, or resort to a common prac¬ 
tice of burying it in the ground, often so secretly, that 
in case of death it is lost altogether. Since the bank 
was opened, depositors have become numerous, 
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iudicatiifg that the plan has the conscience of the 
j)eople. 

In J;he march of Improvement in this out-of-the- 
world country, the establishment of telegraphic com¬ 
munication must be noted. The speaking wires were 
first stretched from Calcutta to Goahati in 1869, but 
did not reach Upper Assam till about seven years 
after. From the main offices, branches connect 
Goahati with Shillong, Golaghat with Kofiima, 
Sibsagar with Nazerah, Debrughur with Makum. 
Neat brick houses are erected at each station for 
office work and for the accommodation of the opera¬ 
tives, Their pay ranges from Rs. 20 to 200 a 
month. A message can be sent to England in four 
hours from any point. Telephones are becoming 
quite common in the province. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

^^ITH regard to the cLuracter of the people not 
much can be said in praise ; among the high 
caste there is considerable intelligence and out- 
■ward^ morality, but generally the people are 
ignorant, indolent, and wanting in moral principle 
or conduct. 

Their peaceableness and timidity make them a 
comfortable people to live among ; in Burmah, to be 
safe from robbers, every door and window must be 
secured with double bars and bolts ; in Assam the 
European may sleep in perfect security with doors 
and windows wide open, a privilege not to be despised 
in a hot country. 

Another trait certainly commendable, is the kind¬ 
ness shown to indigent relaMves. We never find an 
■■cged person, a widow or an orphan, having relatives, 
who are unprovided for, and in nearly every large 
household there are some such dependants. However 
poor these relatives may be, they seem willingly to 
share their living with the unfortunate. Native 
gentlemen, with only a small salary from Government, 
generously provide for a large number of dependants. 
It would surprise their English neighbours if they 
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knew ^Iiat a large portion of the man’s income 
was consumed, n*t on his own wife and children l^ut 
on a ^ost of relatives. Those who have means spend 
lavishly on heathen festivals, and make a display 
of generosity in feeding the poor or in an expensive 
show of devotion to ouo of their numorons deities. 
An educated native gentleman has no faith in the 
gods he sets np for the worship of an ignorant crowd. 
The light imparted by even secular education dissi¬ 
pates the idolatrous superstitions imbibed in his 
childhood, but he has a host of heathen friends who 
are pleased with a manifestation of devotion th the 
gods of his fathers, and for this reason alone many 
strictly observe, outwardly, caste rules and continue 
the forms of Hinduism before their friends. 

The people are generally polite and respectful to 
their superiors: a native passing a European on the 
road closes his umbrella, or if riding, dismounts. 
Bespect for superiors is casefull^^ maintained among 
themselves ; a low caste man may be seen bowieg lt» 
the ground before a Brahmin. 

The respect natives pay to English officials often 
amounts to cringing obsequiousness, especially if any 
favor is desired, their devotion and hun^lity is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of oriental extravagance. To the 
ordinary inquiry, “Are you well.” They reply, 
“ Hgsuror onugrohor dmrai bhale asun ,"—By youi 
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honor’s favor I am well—^they often say. on arc 
• a god and what cannot you do ? ” 'i Eozure mur ai 
bupai ,”—You are my mother and father—are common 
expressions of confidence from a native to a European. 
There is no idea of sincerity, of coursej in such lan¬ 
guage. Sincerity is foreign to native character; self- 
interest is the ruling principle under a show of humi¬ 
lity and regard. Falsehood is universal from the 
oldest to the youngest, in fact, they are so much in the 
habit of lying, that they sometimes neglect to tell 
the truth when it would be for their interest to do so. 
The Courts of Justice are hot beds of lying, bribery, 
and perjury among the natives. How it is possible for 
the English officials to decide what is true and what is 
false, and be sure of administering justice among such 
a people, is a problem difficult to solve. The people 
are very litigious and “mokodama kori,”—prosecute— 
for trifling causes. The cases with which the Courts 
are always full, are largely j^DOut land boundary and 
debts, but the most numerous are about girh. 
Troubles arise from the pernicious habit of parents 
betrothing their children in infancy, and binding the 
agreement with presents of value ; years pass over 
the heads of all parties, circumstances change, and 
the parties change their minds; the girl is perhaps 
refused, or given to another man, or she may be 
enticed away: in any event there is a case in Court. 
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Th8 dishonest character of the people is a fruitful 
source of litigation. It is not natural, scarcely ^ 
fwssihfe, for them^ to do a straight-/orward tran- 
sactiSu; there must be deceit somewhere, some 
device for taking an unfair advantage, some knavery 
to keep baclr part of what is due, and any number 
of lies to get the best of the bargain. Too timid 
to be house-breakers or highway robbers, they are 
adepts at petty pilfering; servants ostensibly provide 
for themselves, but they lose no opportunity to do this 
at their masters’ expense. They purchase supplies, but 
not without a share for themselves; their “ memsahib " 
(ladyj may daily deal out from the store-room the 
needed supi)ly, but no fear that the wily servant will 
not somehow circumvent her carefulness. Servants 
are necessarily Mahomedans, as caste prevents a 
Hindu from serving Europeans. They always pre¬ 
fer serving bachelors, where they generally escape 
careful supervision, and their opportunity is better 
for feathering their owd iftsts. 

The minds of European children left to the cswe 
of servants become fearfully contaminated with the 
native decoitfulness of character. Sometimes they are 
taught worse things, and only after the mischief is 
done, some day the fond mother is shocl^d to hear 
the sweet lips of her darling utter a lie or foul words 
that cannot be repeated. The pollution may be 
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deeper than she suspects, though her fears sSg- 
gest to her the divine truth that “ out of the abun- 
dapce of the heart the mouth speaketh. ’ ’The reason- 
is obvious why watchful parents hasten 'their 'little 
ones out of the country, fearing far more the baneful 
influence on their minds than the physical effects of 
the climate, and thus subject themselves to many 
long years of painful separation. 

That native character is much improved by the 
influence of European residents, would not be ad¬ 
mitted by the Europeans themselves. The means of 
exerting a good influence is wanting ; the natives 
are ve'ry conservative, and they are held aloof at such 
a distance from all English society, that they never 
know each other except as Englishman and native,— 
the ruling and subject races ; of course, the ruling 
race is treated with great respect, but there is no 
venture on social grounds. The higher classes, and 
especially those who have had an English education, 
would be greatly benefited by some social intercourse 
n^h English-speaking people; as it is, they have no 
opportunity to air their knowledge of the language in 
conversation, consequently they are embarrassed in 
the use of it, make many absurd mistakes, and use 
highflown words that subject them to ridicule. We 
have rarely seen a brief note from a native gentleman 
in correct English. 




"PANI KOLO.” A WATEB JAB OF 
COAESB EABTHEN-WAKE ESf COMMON US^ 
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•Hindus are religiously neat; the daily bath before 
eating must be observed by every caste from the higfa- 
. est to the lowest, and their garments washed. Heli- * 
gioORly cotnpolled to take their food on mother earth, 
the ground where they eat must undergo a purify¬ 
ing process, in their estimation, which is performed 
by some female member of the family or servant. 
This consists in washing the ground over with cow- 
dung and water, giving it a smooth clean appear¬ 
ance ; to them the odour never seems ofi'ensive, as the 
cow is held sacred by the people. This process of 
“ lipping ” is the daily routine in a Hindu family, and 
as necessary a preparation for the family nfeal, as 
laying the table among Europeans. 

Strict Hindus of the higher caste never eat in the 
same garments they wear at other times. The male 
members of the family eat first, the women and child¬ 
ren afterwards ; they eat with the right hand and 
only from brass dishes which are kept carefully scour¬ 
ed. Their meal is a lai'^e^latt^ of rice, a small bowl 
of vegetable or fish curry, and a cup of water fijr es'’^ - 
person. 

The cooking must be done by one of their own 
caste ; poor people cook for themselves, but the high 
caste employ a ‘Takur,’--a Brahmin servant, and if for 
any cause ho is absent, the Babu’s wife or some mem¬ 
ber of ,the family must do the cooking, for on no 
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-ooount would the Baba taste food prepared jpy airy 
one below his own caste. 

It is in rain to attempt any detail in this brief • 
glimpse, of the rules and restrictions caste imposed on 
the people; it is an element that enters into every¬ 
thing they do, subjecting them to much suffering, and 
depriving them of much enjoymeut. It is difBcult 
for a European to understaud the tenacity with which 
the poorest man will cling to his caste ; it appears 
to be dearer to him than life; he is as unmoved by 
money as intimidated by threats : to be an outcaste 
from his home and friends, cannot be endured. This 
feature of Hinduism is the greatest obstacle to im¬ 
provement of any kind. Christianity is loosening its 
fetters all over India, and by a power more than hu¬ 
man these chains will fall. 

Mahomedans are not restricted in their diet by 
caste, but eat anything they choose, except pork. 
The most commendable feature of Mahomodanis mand 
Hinduism, too, is tJie prohibition of the use of all 
'spixituous liquors; no strict Hindu or follower of 
the Prophet will taste liquor ; many of the former do 
so however secretly, and among the latter many 
servants are drunkards. Nearly all Europeans in 
India drink<liqaor in moderation, having been accus¬ 
tomed to it in the “ old country” ; but natives have 
not the strength of character to keep within the 
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bonndaof moderation tlio limitation : broken and tbe 
taste acquired, they are ruined, Jlany call tbemselves ^ 
* Christians, simply pn the ground that they haveJost 
caste, and’eau cat beef and drink brandy; those bring 
disgrace on.the entire Christian community, being 
taken as specimens of the class. Wc know of no 
missionary who receives a person into the church 
merely because he has thrown off the restraints of 
caste. That feature of heathenism which forlnds tbe 
use of liquor, it would be welt to engraft on the 
Christian church, and not liquor ad lihitum as natives 
now seem to suppose, bringing disaster on the native 
Christian church. 

The veryprovalent habit of eatingor smoking opium 
in Assam is not less to bo deplored. InlSGO, at the 
suggestion of General Jenkins, native cultivation of 
opium was prohibited, that Goverment might have 
entire control of the trade, and possibly lessen the con¬ 
sumption. Prior to British occupation, it is said it 
was largely consumed. At the present time just out¬ 
side the boundary, at the base of the hills, a«ro& 
opium are seen in cultivation. It cannot be said to 
have been forced upon the people as a source of re¬ 
venue, though in ISGi fifty-three per cent, of the 
revenue was re.'ilized from opium. A »ise of price 
has not materially affected the consumption : the 
people have more money than formerly, and the 
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miserable victim of opium eating will go with<ftit food 
willingly, but he must have his “ Kani." He will not 
work for food and clothes for his y/ifc and children— 
they may starve—but for the poisonous drug that 
puts all his faculties in a state of stupor and makes a 
half dead animal of him. Knowing its demoralizing 
effect on the people, ought not some measures to be 
taken to arrest the growing evil ? Government might 
lessen .the temptation to its use by gradually reduc" 
ing the quantity imported year by year till brought 
to a minimum. At present a drawback of one-half 
to two-thirds of the wages received by the people 
from Tea Planters is received by Government for 
opium. 
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CHAPTER V. 

f if SSAMESE, are so extremely indolent, we never find 
% amon^ them the nice handicraft that abounds in 
other parts of India. Tliey cultivate just sutficient 
to meet present necessities, leaving the future to be 
cared for when it comes. Hinduism makes thenk stolid 
fatalists: if dise.ase carries off their cattle, floods drown 
their crops or draught withers them, an afflicted man 
with surprising coolness, points to his forehejd and 
remarks, “mur konpal bey a,”—my fate is bad—what¬ 
ever fate has written on his forehead must come to 
pass. If he is sent to jail for crime, there is no con¬ 
sciousness of personal guilt and ill desert; he is simply 
the victim of fate in his own estimation. Any one 
will readily acknowledge the binding obligations of the 
Ten Commandments, but if he breaks any of them, it 
was his fate, he cannot help hinlSelf, he thinks it will 
be atoned for by suffering in this, or some ‘future 
state ; his religion gives him no real sense of moral 
obligation, no idea of individual responsibility, no 
sense of sin and its deserved punishment, opens no 
way of salvation except by personal suffering, and 
offers no hope of future happiness except it is 
wrought out by his own meritorious deeds. Dark 
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and hopeless as such a religion is, they cliiig to it 
, with a tenacity, similar to that with which they 
cliilg to their primitive ploughshares, wooden pestle 
and mortar and grindstones ,—the heirlooms of gener¬ 
ations,—thoroughly satisfied to live and • die as their 
ancestors have done. 

Here and there a few have caught a glimmer of a 
purer faith and brighter hopes, through the preach¬ 
ing ofUhe gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
free circulation of portigus of the New Testament, 
besides tracts full of gospel truth distributed among 
the people ; and, evidences are not wanting of an 
awakened interest in the truths therein contained, 
although any innovation upon ancient customs must 
be a slow and gradual work, while any hope that the 
abundant resources of this beautiful valley will ever 
be developed, except by foreigners, is utterly futile. 

The people are primitive in their habits and cos¬ 
tumes ; the introduction of English society affects but 
slightly the costume oi the men. Those who hold Go¬ 
vernment appointments generally wear shoes and 
stockings, some wear trousers, with the native style 
of jacket, and some young men wear the entire Eng¬ 
lish costume. Women keep strictly to the style of 
past centuries, which is simple, economical, and well 
adapted to their mode of life and the climate. The 
native costume of men is a strip of white cloth or 
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silk so arranged around the waist, that the folds 
flow to the knges; a long sleeved tight fitting 
jacket and about five yards of thin white musfin 
around the*head completes the costume. 

Mahomedvis usually wear a cap. Coolies while at 
work wear only a small waist cloth. 

The women’s costume is a skirt cut like a pillow¬ 
case, about the same width, open at each end; some¬ 
times they are made of cotton cloth, but usuaUy all 
classes wear the native silk. The top is drawn 
tightly around the waist, and a twist of the fold 
tucked in, keeps it on, without other fasteniiig ; a 
a short sleeved jacket is worn, just meeting the 
skirt at the waist; a silk scarf is passed over the 
left shoulder, then around the waist, the ends of 
which have a gay border hanging in front. When 
going out, a white sheet of cloth or muslin three 
yards long and one and a half wide, called a 
“ Chudda,” is placed simply over the head, one end 
flowing, the other tosseef over' the left shoulder. 
This garment is never worn by children. Utearly 
every family has its hand loom placed under the 
eaves of the house, where the women busy them¬ 
selves between the morning and evening meals, 
weaving silk and cotton cloth garments fo* the fami¬ 
ly, and often some pieces in addition to sell to pay 
their taxes. “ Markin ” cloth, as American sheeting 

4 
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is called, is in very general use for common srear'bj 
men and women. The “Gamosa/'or handterchief 
(though it does not correspond iq use with the Eng-* 
lish article), men usually carry with their money and 
“Tamul Pdn,”—hotel-leaf and its adjuncts, tied in 
the corners, in a coarse home spun cloth, with a 
border and fringe at the ends. 

The women also weave heavy warm sheets from 
the floss of Moga silk, or from the “ Eri ” silk in 
which they wrap themselves in cold weather. 

The native substitute for an umbrella is a broad 
rimmed hat, called a “ Japi,” made of bamboo 
finely woven over palm leaves, which is serviceable 
in sun or rain; of late years the English umbrella 
has come into general use. 

In the management of the expenses of a family, 
the wife enjoys a large share of woman’s rights ; her 
husband puts his income into her hands, and she 
uses it very much as she pleases, often buries a por¬ 
tion in the ground as a reserve for future use. A 
favoUiite way of spending surplus funds, is in buy¬ 
ing jewellery of which they are very fond; often 
the entire wealth of a family consists in a horde of 
jewellery, which is brought out only at a marriage. 
An apparently ])oor man, at such times, often makes 
a surprising display of wealth. Native jewellery is 
very unlike the ornaments worn by English ladies ; 
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me ear» ornaineuts are gol(l or amber pbigs, to be 
inserted in a hojp in the lobe of the ear about an 
•inch in circuinferciice and two inches long; the 
forward en'd is set witli rubies and emeralds. The 
necklace is a, string of glass beads of gold, and coral 
alternately, and ])ondant from the middle', is a barrel 
shaped gold ornament set ^^it.h precious stones. 
The ornaments for the hair are various devices of 
flowers and pendant ornanienls in silver and pearls. 
Bracelets and armlets are of silver or gold in succes¬ 
sive rings, or made three or four inches broad, set 
with precious stones, and fastening with a clasp. 
Diamonds are not seen, except among the wealthy. 

Natives report that there is a mountain in Assam 
where diamonds are found. Assamese never wear 
anklets, nose rings, or too rings, as is common iii 
Bengal. Tea garden coolie women are often seen 
with neck, arms, and ankles loaded with brass orna¬ 
ments. 

Family attachment among the people is very 
strong; sous are the idols of their mothers? they 
lavish their affection upon them, every wish is grati¬ 
fied and faults seldom corrected. If sickness, acci¬ 
dent, or death befall them, they are plunged into the 
deepest grief, and indidge in oriental ejftravagance 
in their expressions of aff“ection. In a loud agoniz¬ 
ing cry, that can be hftird by all her neighbours, the 
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mother mourns, “ 0 mj moon of gold, mjt star of 
Bilrer, my necklace of pearls j jewel of my exis¬ 
tence,” with accompanying gestyrcs of deep emotion', 
beating the breast and tearing the hair. The great 
respect paid to the aged in native spciety and in 
the family, is a most commendable feature of domes¬ 
tic life among the people. A grandfather or grand¬ 
mother is the acknowledged head of the household; 
though there may be others in it advanced in years, 
his or her authority is supreme with every member 
of the family. Filial reverence is expected from 
grown up sons and daughters, and any conduct to 
the contrary would be considered brutal. 

Among the praises awarded to a deceased native 
gentlemen was his exomi)lary filial love; it was said 
of him “ he obeyed his mother like a docile child, 
even adored her; for twelve years before his death 
he was in the habit of drinking the water sanctified 
by the foot-dust of his mother.” This is not an 
unusual way of showing adoration ; Hindu worship¬ 
pers drink the water in which a Brahmin has washed 
his feet. In the Puran it is enjoined upon a wife “ to 
wash the feet of her lord and drink the water.” 
We cannot say how often this is obeyed, but we 
know that the respect a wdfe pays her husband often 
amounts to abject fear. When he makes his ap¬ 
pearance she draws her " chuddah ” over her face, or 
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runs a\fa_y ; she caunot meet him iu the presence of 
any visitor ; sh^ never utters his name, only speaks . 
*0/ him as the father of her eldest sou or daugBter, 
if there is*no son, she never sits when he stands : 
she is in bo sense the companion of her husband. 
Among tlie high caste thtdr ajiartmouts are quite 
distinct; he has his verandah or parlour whore he 
receives his friends, his spacious bedroom where he 
lounges, reads and smokes ; but quite shut off from 
glimjiso of ail this by high wails, arc rooms where 
his wile and chiidron and maidservants draw along a 
monotonous existence. 

Chiidron are the delight of a woman’s existence ; 
a childless woman feels herself under the curse of 
some evil demon, and many are her penances and 
prayers to avert the calamity. 

Mothers usually suckle their infants till two or 
three, and sometimes till five years of age. Bo^s 
are sent to school when six or seven years old, but 
the prejudice against female education is so strong, 
that it is with difficulty they can bo gathered into 
schools. Among the high caste, objection is raised 
to sending them through the public streets; among 
working people the motlier asks, “Ki labh” ? “What 
is the profit? If my daughter reads’and writes, 
she can never get Govcrumciit employment ” 
Another objection we often meet is this, “ If they 
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learn to write, they will be writing on the sly to the 
boys and go to the bad.” We are, silent when this 
comes up, feeling the force of the argument among 
such a corrupt jieople. 

Much has been accomplished in overcoming these 
prejudices in other parts of India, and the fact that 
there is at present a girls’ school in Sibsagar of over 
fifty pupils, is a fair indication that Assam is fall¬ 
ing ii^to line. 

Among the high caste we often find a woman 
who has learnt to read by a little teaching from her 
husband or son, but among the low class we very 
seldom find a woman who can read. They are 
mostly in a low state of ignorance and depravity ; 
no better evidence of this is needed than to hear a 
woman in temper abuse her antagonist. Such scenes 
usually occur outside the house, often in the road, 
in the hearing of a score of men, women and child¬ 
ren. The two women stand at a distance from each 
other, and at the top of their voices, with various 
violent and disgusting gestures, they both together 
pour forth a volley of the vilest “ galli,” abuse, a 
foul-mouthed woman could be capable of uttering, 
quite shameless in regard to the number or sex of the 
listeners. ^ 

Children, never slow at learning what is evil, 
soon become adepts in the use of ” gali ” when in 
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temper with their playmates. They are never taught 
to control their,tempers, much less their tongues; 
‘the only hope of aa improvement in the race is Tihe 
diffusion of Christianized education. 



DOMESTIC EVENTS. 


CHAPTER VL 

Kj^UROPEANS, though they may have been many years 
resident in India, have a very limited opportunity 
to know much about the private habits and domes¬ 
tic ceremonies of the people. When a wedding 
occurs, they hear the din of tom-toms, the clanging 
of cymbals, the gunfire of bursting bamboos, and the 
general hullabnlu of a crowd of men and boys who 
always disgrace such an occasion. The only part of 
the affair the public witness, is a procession on the 
road of men, women, and children, dressed in their 
gayest, following the bridegroom, who is seated on an 
elephant, distinguished by a peculiar gay turban, 
and a little in the rear, a “Dhoolie” in which the bride 
is hidden. A “Dhoolie” is canoe shaped, in fact a short 
dugout, gaily painted, suspended by the ends on a 
pole, oy which it is borne on the shoulders of two 
men. Over the pole a gay cloth is spread which con¬ 
ceals the occupant. The procession is accompanied 
by a band of musicians, who make anything but 
music, by angering a dozen drumheads and beating 
as many cymbals, the chief aim seeming to be to 
make all the noise possible. 
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We will now take a glimpse of the less demon¬ 
strative part of ijiie alFair. “ Kama” the Hindu Cupid, 
’is represented as a, handsome boy, sitting astridb a 
parrot, surrounded by maidens who bear aloft a ban¬ 
ner on which is pictured the “mahara” fish ; in his 
hands he holds a bow, made of flowers, the string is 
a row of bees; in one hand he holds five arrows, 
typifying the five senses. What his particular duties 
are in pairing the sexes we are not informed, as looe 
has no place in the preliminaries of a Hindu mar¬ 
riage, though we believe it as often succeeds the event 
as in other communities where the reverse is true. 

Among the lower classes there is no zenana 
seclusion, and the young people can see each other, 
but tlie choice is arranged by the parents. Among 
the high caste, the young girl is kept in seclusion 
and a love story is an impossibility. Usually, while 
the children are in their infancy, a contract of mar¬ 
riage is made between the parents, ratified by valuable 
presents, and often by a sum of money to the girl’s 
parents. This is attended by some ceremoniesHry the 
family priest, and a feast for their friends ; this is 
called the sota beya, or little wedding. A ‘ ‘ Gutuku,” or 
go-between, is usually employed to obtain the consent 
of the parties, and he cunningly represetits to each 
that the alliance is everything that can be desired, 
and after a deal of talk, he arranges what presents 
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and wliat amount of money must be giveK for the 
girl. This man also pretends to Jbe an astrologer, 
and divines under what star the event will be auspi¬ 
cious. In the Sheva Purana the following descrip¬ 
tion is given of a "perfect Indian beauty. “ The girl 
was of a yellow color, had a nose like the flower of a 
sesamuna, her logs were taper like the plantain-tree, 
her eyes large like the leaf of the lotus, her eyebrows 
extended to her ears, her lips were red like the young 
leaves of the mangoe tree, her face was like the full- 
moon, her voice like the sound of the cuckoo, her 
arms reached to her knees, her throat was like that 
of a pigeon, her loins narrow like that of a lion, her 
hair hung in curls down to her feet, her teeth wore 
like tlie seeds of a pomegranate, and her gait like 
that of a drunken elephant.” Ugliness is never an 
obstacle to the marriage of an Indian maiden; hand¬ 
some or ugly, ever}’’ one must be married ; a spinster 
is an unheard-of person in native society, aud would 
be considered a disgrace to a family. An instance 
is related of several girls being married to aii aged 
Brahmin as he was being taken to the river to die, 
to removethe disgrace of being unmarried ! A Kulin 
Brahmin may have several wives, but polygamy is 
not common. The girls married to a dying man 
would be subjected to the cruel laws of widowhood, 
forbidding them to wear ornaments, or fine g'armeuts 
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and making them the slaves of the household, having 
to perform the m^st menial service. 

There are three marriage cremonies, the first when 
the contracf is made between the parents ; the second 
is the great wedding, when the boy and girl meet 
for the first time and look each other in the face. 

Among Brahmins, a boy may be married after he 
has been invested with the poitre, or sacred thread 
worn over the shoulder ; this is performed at ten years 
of age, the girl is married at from seven to ten years 
of age. Preparatory to the event, the astrologer 
consults the marriage horoscope, and decides ojj the 
auspicious day for the ceremony. For several days 
previous, the bride and groom elect are subjected to 
various purifying rites, such as bathing and anoint¬ 
ing with turmeric. The boy must hold in his hand 
for four days and nights the betel-nut scissors, the 
girl the box of paint for her eyelids. At the house 
of each party, relatives gather and are feasted. The 
night preceding the wedding, musicians with drums 
and cymbals fill the air with a horrible diS; the 
noise is not confined within a house, but is in the 
sontal, the yard, which is kept clean for various pur¬ 
poses. Here the family sit at evening and receive 
friends; for this occasion, it is temporally roofed 
over with plantain-leaves, and often tastefully deco¬ 
rated with cut paper hangings. 
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On the morning of the wedding-day, prepared 
. cuds of betel-nut are sent to their /riends ; this is 
th§ invitation card to the wedding. For a further' 
insight into the proceedings we will quote the des¬ 
cription given by a native girl * of the bride’s dress 
and the ceremony on the marriage of her cousin • 
" Towards the evening of her wedding-day Mohimi 
was bathed in rosewater, her feet and hands dyed 
red and she was dressed in a red silk ‘ saree ’ (the 
saree six yards long forms both skirt and chuddah), 
embroidered with gold with a golden border ; on her 
hei»|i, was an elegant ornament of gold, richly 
wrought and set with jewels, a fringe of gold and 
pearls hanging over her forehead ; from the forehead 
anp)ther similar band passes across the parting and 
I joins the back hair. The ears pierced in six places, 
were loaded down with earrings of the most exquisite 
workmanship, some so long that they touched her 
neck, while the loops of others were three inches in 
diameter. A necklace of pearls clasped her throat, and 
besidfih this, a dozen chains were around her neck, 
each longer than the one above and of different pat¬ 
terns. Both arms w'ere covered with armlets and 
bracelets above and below the elbow. Passing 
four time/around the loins, w’as a very heavy gold 
chain, fastened by a massive gold buckle set with 


Eaidu. 
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prooiou% .stones. Slio had as many as a dozen 
silver b;ni;,des on <!ach ankle, some falling over the 
•foot as far as the toes ; these were edimd with a 
fringfi of small silver hells that made a soft tinkling 
noise as shejnoxaid. If iroiiimi had been obliged to 
walk, the weight of lier jb'wellerv would liavo boon 
burdensome. All thi.s jeuellery was given to her by 
her father as a dowry. While the ])riests are giving 
a set form of instructions to the I'aiher-iii-l.iw, the 
gentlemen of the house .sprinkle the guests with ro.'C- 
water, a little silver box is [)a.-<.sod among the higher 
class of gUi'.-it.s containinu .an exajiiisiio jicrliime into 
which each one di[is his finger—nrahmius being 
alway.s jimt served. 

“ About midnight Ihe cry is heard ‘The bridegroom 
comes!’ several lilth; girls under •■-ix years of ag(', 
go out with iighted lorclies to meof liim. On arri¬ 
val ho is seated on a Iiaiidsomo mar iti the middle of 
the court. IJo is dressed in a waist cloth of dark 
purple silk, and on Ills Ticad is a high caj) of silk and 
gold tinsel ; soon he is calk'd iuto the house ftid the 
relative.s are also admit ted to the cereuiony, and the 
door is shut Ho stands like a statue in the middle 
of the room ; a man blows a trumjiet and five women 
appear,- all closely \eiloil, each having*a tray on 
her head ; the first is the bride’s mother, who car¬ 
ries red hot coals in her tray and a pot of -water in 
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her hand, the other women have various kinik of fruit 
iu their travs. Tliej ])as3 rouiul the bridegroom 
sefen times, the mother spilling the water in u 
circle around him ; at the seventh tiiilc, when be¬ 
hind the groom, she suddenly throws thatray of burn¬ 
ing coals on his head : they full at his feet. She then 
turns the tray wrong side up and stands u])on it, 
and with lier hands closed together, she touches his 
forel)/)ad, lips and chin, with oil, plaintain and salt, 
then moves away. Now the bride ajipears, closely 
veih'd, seated on a board on which a variety of figures 
are chalked. She is carried seven times around 
the groom, then ])laced at his fcc't. She is then 
raised to a level with his face, a sheet is thrown 
over tlu'ir heads, and thej' are jicrmitted to look at 
each other for about five minutes. The sheet being 
removed, they are seated op])Osilo each other in the 
idol worship room, on a circle elaborately chalked 
on the floor, and between them a case filled with 
flowers on which the back of the groom’s hand is 
placed, and the back of the bride’s hand is placed 
in his ; wreaths of flowers are now bound around 
their hands, and ten rupees placed on the top for the 
priests. Mohimi’s father and one of tlie priests 
seat themli’elves in front, the father holding a silver 
dish of Granges water in which is a beautiful ruby 
ring, and a thin iron bracelet; the ring Is givetr 
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to the ^room, tlie bracelet to the bride, then the 
water is sprinkle^ on them and the flowers thrown at 
Iheni. Jilohiini is li£tod up and carried first to his 
right side, 'then to his loft, then a corner of the 
garment of.each is tied together, and they are 
pronounced man and '>vife. 

The ccrcunony ended, the groom goes among the 
men, and the bride among (he W'omen. 

Wedtiing festivities are usually continued thsough 
the night; professional dancing girls amuse the 
people, sometimes native dramas are played, drums 
are koj>t beating, sweetmeats and “ Tamul JL’an” 
are passed around ; the men are never weary of 
the “ Hookah,” or “ liul)blo-bubble ” pipe. 

After the wedding, the bride goes to her mother- 
in-hiw’s for a visit of a few weeks, but she rarely 
sees her hiisbaml during the time ; she is but a child 
now, and must retni-n to her father’s hotise and re¬ 
main till the age of maturity, which in this country 
is at twelve or fourteen A cars of age. At this time 
the final marriage takes place, whicdi is a quiet cere¬ 
mony, after which she goes to her husband’s home to 
remain permanently. Her future haj)])iness depends 
far more on her mother-in-law than on her husband j 
she sees little of him, but is entirely underlthe control 
of her molhcr-in-laAv. She takes aAvay all her jewel¬ 
lery, and she can have it to wear only when it is /ter 
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pleasure. She is obliged to remain in the tromen’s 
ai)artments, and is never the companion of her hus« 
band. This description of a wedding cannot bo fol- 
owed out in all its details by the poorer classes, but 
as far as means will allow, the main fciitures are the, 
same with all classes of Hindus. The heavy ex¬ 
penses of the marriage ceremony is the chief reason 
why daughters are not welcome in a family. The 
sin of infanticide is rarely visited on a boy. The 
expensiveness of weddings is one of the evils of 
native -society ; many involvo themselves in debt 
at sucji times, that bangs like a millstone round their 
necks for the rest of life. The cruel laws to which 
widows are subjected is another evil that calls loudly 
for a change in public sentiment, sustained by the 
strong arm of the law, to overcome. The widow 
must never marry ; she may he a mere child, be¬ 
reaved of one called her Ini-iband whom she ma}- 
never have -seen, and I'or whom she can feel no sor- 

t f 

row, but she must w'ear Ibr Ufe the coarse garments 
of widowhood ; she nniit eat but one meal a day, 
she must fast two days in each week; not even a 
drop of water must jiass her lips, however thirsty ; 
she must j)crfonn the most menial services of the 
house, and in every way her life is made so miser¬ 
able, no one can wonder that the “ suttee ’’ (widow 
immolation) found many votaries : death was pro- 
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terrea to sucli a life. Suttee has disappeared iu 
ihe light of Chfistianity, and its attendant evils 
must •have ,a like fate. Anyone observant of the 
progress of events, must note the gradual change 
which the influence of a Christian Government, 
combined with the earnest labors of those Christian 
men and women who live in India only for the pre¬ 
sent and eternal welfare of the people, has already 
wrought in sweeping away the darkness of hdhtheu 
superstition, in loosening the fetters of caste, and 
iu lifting the ignorant and degraded into the 
knowledge and liberty wherewith Christ makes free. 

At the present time there is a growing public 
sentiment in favor of reform of some of the ancient 
customs in Hindu society—a sentiment against 
zenana seclusion, against child-marriage, against 
expensive weddings, in favor of widow marriage, 
—and these sentiments are being boldly acted out. 

We must now turn owr attention from the merriest 
occasion in life to notice the customs of tljp sad¬ 
dest ; marriage and death are the r-.ost important 
events iu every family the world over, the two are 
connected in every Government report and in every 
newspaper. Every nation has its own ijpstoms in 
regard to the dead. The funeral customs of a hot 
country must necessarily be briefer than in a cold ; 
here, burial, or cremation, takes place within a few 
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hours of dissolution. Mahomedans always bury 
but cremation is the orthodosT method among 
Hindus except in the case of very young .child¬ 
ren. The Ahoms always bury their dead. If 
death takes place where fuel is high-priced, and 
the friends are too poor to provide a funeral pile, 
the face of the deceased is blackened with a 
wisp of straw, the body weighted with a stone, and 
thrown into the nearest river, soon to be devoured 
by sharks or alligators. Poor coolies at tho gardens 
without relatives, are simply wrapped in a mat and 
bornaoff to the jungles, and if buried, it is done so 
slightly, that they soon become food for jackals. It 
is not strange therefore, that such a mystery as death 
should be enveloped in superstitious fear in the minds 
of an ignorant people ; the house in which a person 
dies no one will occupy, it must be dismantled or 
burned. To prevent this, if possible, the dying person 
is taken out into the opep air to die. To touch the 
dead is pollution, and only men of the same caste 
as the deceased, can be prevailed on to bear the re¬ 
mains to burial or cremation. No change of dress 
is ever made to indicate mourning. 

The “ Shradho”—mourning ceremonies—must be 
performed \v the eldest son ; if there is no son, then 
by the nearest male relative. It is considered a 
great misfortune to have no son to pray the ^oul^ of 
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their j?arents out of the Hindu purgatory. Near 
, relatives perforift the Shradho at every annual re- 
turn,of the day of ’decease. 

The rich spend large sums on funeral ceremonies, 
in making* offerings, and feasting and feeding the 
Brahmins. Sandal wood, and other costly perfumes, 
are burned on the funeral pile; clarified butter and 
pitch are added to increase the flame, while the 
priests are repeating their MuiUras. If the person 
is a man, his face is jdaced downwards ; if a woman, 
upwards, the head towards the north. The burning 
takes place on a river bank, and after the pile 
is consumed, the remainder is thrown into the 
river. 

One often hears the loud lamentations of the 
women o n the death of a relative; their distressing 
cries can be heard all over the neighbourhood ; not 
simply crying, but loudly expressing their grief in 
the most pitiful and exiriivagant terms, at the same 
time tearing their hair, striking their forehea^d, beat¬ 
ing their breasts, and flinging themselves about, ex¬ 
pressive of the greatest agony. The death of a 
child, the mother thinks the •(vork of some fiend whose 
only object is to distress her; she knows nothing of a 
Father’s hand that only chastens for her good ; in 
her religion, there is no ray of hojje, all is dark 
des)*aif. At one time she is breathing out curses on 
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the imaginary being she thinks the cause of her 
• trouble, at another her mouth is I’ull of praises of 
the lost one : she mourns that her lap is empty,it is 
lier fate, written on her forehead, and her heart 
sinks into leaden hopelessness. With what joy would 
her face light up, if told of the beautiful home above 
for all Christ’s little ones, and of the bright hope 
that it is possible to meet her loved one again. 





'll^UBKT, the first station on entering the pro- 
f -.-- vinco of Assam, has liccn built np and 
become a civil station only since the Northern 
Bengal State Railway from Calcutta reached Kaunia, 
on the opposite side of the Brahmaputra, li has 
drawn off frotu Goalpara, the next station above, 
tlio Government officers, and rccliiccJ that to a. 
sub-divisional station with only one officer. A small 
steamer plies between Duhii and the Railway ter¬ 
minus, for the conveyaneo of jiassenecrs and lug¬ 
gage. This route considerably shortens the time 
bcfwccn Assam and Calcutta. Passengers can go 
from Calcutta to l)ul>ri, or vine vtTna, in twenty- 
five hours, Avhile l\y river steamer, v'nl Coali.ndo. re¬ 
quires four or five days. It is t/as that has given 
importance to a very small place ; from the st(‘amor, 
judging from the number of nice bungalows hi sight, 
one would think it a large jil.'ice, but a short walk 
will reveal the fact th.an you liave scon it all ; the 
station is only a narrow strip of Land, almost an 
island, and the space so limited, that the Iwildings are 
quite near eacJi other. A resident, describing the 
proyfnity of his neichbonrs, remarked that “ he 
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could stand in his own door and shoot peas juto the 
door of any of his neir;hbonrs wc^do not suppose 
he - ever so far compromised his dignity as to try it.' 

The native town of Goalpara clusters around the 
base of a hi^h rocky hill; the bungjilows on the 
hilt are now mostly deserted, the officers havintr re¬ 
moved to Dubri, and the American Baptist mission¬ 
aries having removed to Tura on the Garro hills. It 
is a place of considerable trade with the lower pro- 
iuccs. Ijess tea is grown hero than in any other dis¬ 
trict ; but there is a large amount of other cargo 
taken by boats and steamers, which is brought from 
the interior, principally, mustard seed, dry cbillios, and 
lac. The lac is exported in its natural state, cucrus- 
ted on twigs of trees by an insect, “Coccus Ficus." 

A larger number of native boats are seen hero 
than at any station, cnii)loyed in running up small 
streams and bringing down ])roduce in bulk, 
which is hero bagged and ship])ed in largo boats 
running to Calcutta, or on steamers. 

A trafv'ellcr starting from Goalpara on the Trunk 
Road, passing tea gardcujs and Cachareo villages, 
travelling a distance of ninety miles, would arrive at 
the sudder station Goahati. {goa is the Assamese for 
betel-nut, and hati is a mart) Betel-nut trees are 
numerous in the district, and the largo trade formerly 
carried on in these nuts gave the name to the p^ce. 
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It is »distingnisbed, however, for other things; it 
was the seat of j^jyalty during the splendour of the 
*Assain dynasty, and a strongly fortified town, \fith 
inanv costly buildings, the debris of whicli cun now 
be seen, are«cattered about the station. 

After British occupation, it was the residence of 
the chief officers of Government till 1873, when 
this honor was transferred to a more healthy loca¬ 
tion on the Khassia hills. 

Goahati lies, a crescent formed by rocky spurs of 
the Khassia hills, jutting out into the Brahmajmtra 
at each end, about two miles h'ug on the livef side. 
The station has a pleasing ap]iearaiu‘e ; near the bank 
are seen the chapel and bungalows of the American 
Bajdist Llissiou, and fuither up, the Government 
buildings, church and officers’ bungalows on the 
river side, (hen undulations of hill and valley, dotted 
with Tea bu'hes, give variidy to the pleasing scene. 
Wo would suppose tltf ^station one of the most 
healthy, on account of its location on the river, but 
the contrary is the general o]iinion. rjihlemics have 
raged here fearfully ; in 185- ehoh-ra carried off 
onc-third of the po])ulat.ion. Umh ained swamps at 
the back of the town arc sujiposed to bo the chief 
cause of the insalubrity of the place. * 

Thi^ district is noted for its numerous temples, 
andiKicrcd resorts for pilgrims. A temple on the 
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■ bniik ciilkii K;iiurii|>, i;ivcs tlu- (o the 

' (iist)iet. Tlio hill iiiniiiiii; tlio ]i<irtli-we.<!('rn Liumd- 
ai'v called Xihi Clnil,'’ or .blno nioiintaii), haa 
several noted teiui'les built to “Kaniailci/a'’ the god¬ 
dess ol'lov('or In.'l. These teinjiles are \isitcd by 
jiilerinis from all parts of India, and in i’oniK'r times 
the monasteries were tillcil niili jn'icsts and nuns; 
no less than five hundred women, it is said, “were 
consf crated to the tenijjle ser\iee. ■whos(' filthy sone.s 
and more obseeno dances attraelc'd crowds of people 
to the midlniL’ht orgies; a song v as nor tolerated 
vhiiJi did not contain the mo,.t marked allusions to 
uiiehustity, vl.de these that weia* so ahoiidnahle. tliut 
iio pi'Vsoii eoldd repeat them, received the loiuhist 
apjihiUsc. All tlii* was done in the very face of the 
idol, ii'if (ha s the llioiight, “Then God seest me," 
ever produce the slightest pause in these ohsceiK' 
revels. Though, douhtless, this d(;seri])iiou was 
quite true under Hindu native administration, we 
think it cannot be ajjplicable to any scenes now 
enacted ; such demoralizing revels surely would not 
bo tolerated by a Christian Government any more 
than infanticide or suttee. Iti.s very little, however, 
that Europeans ever know of the unutterahle abomi¬ 
nations of heathenism; or the polluting idol festival 
that attracts crowds of natives which usually fills the 
midnight hours. A short time since wo visi&Qd the 
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temples of Kamaikya, but wo saw no nuns, and 
thou^jh a fcstival«day, there were few visitors; it lias 
certainly lost its fortner presti<;e, ever 3 'tliin<;; indica¬ 
ting Sccay‘except the small temple that crowns tho 
summit. Here we found a dovoteo from Upjier India, 
a tall thin man with a fierce expression of couutc- 
nance, his forehead marked with red and white sjiots 
and crescent strijies, the Brahminieal thn-ad over liis 
shoulder, and tho Fakeor string of heads in Ids haiuls. 
Here ho li\ cd alane, attending u])on tho few wor.-liip- 
pers uho brought their gifts, or a goat for .sacrifice, 
lie came here about two j'oars ago on a religious 
pilgiimage, and finding tho }>lace neglected and tho 
temple going to ruin, he set about begging money 
to repair it, and succeeded in obtaining a .suliielcnt 
sum ; now the white sugar loaf shaped temple, with 
its golden pinnacle, glistens in the sim-light and 
attracts attention from a long di.-'t.ancc. 

Before British occupation,human sacrifices were not 
uncommon at these shrines. Several large temples 
on the western side are said to he built on the* site of 
a former Budliist temple of great grandeur and gi¬ 
gantic iiroportions. There arc evidences of the truth 
of this in tho quantities of granite blocks scattered, 
over tho hill, cut into pillars, plinths, aifd cornices, 
of great size, which are beautifully carved in relief, 
with^gurcs, flowers, and scrolls. The paths lead- 

6 , 
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iiio; to the snmniit on tlie eastern and western side, 
, are paved with these stones; an idea may he formed 
of their nnmher from the fact that this stone stairway 
is from twelve to lifteen feet wi(i(i on tlie eastern side 
and it takes an hour to ascend tlie hill, yhich is eio-ht 

O 

hundred feet high. 

Another temple of e(inal note is situated at Hajii, 
about six nules from the uorili''rn bank of tlu; river, 
on a hill SOO feet high. The idol, Mol.ruvun” \a 
highly venerated, strange to say, In.-tli by Jh-aluniiis 
and Biidhi.'.ts ; the latter he!i(ne tlH'irgiaait jireplu-l’s 
presence has conferred a saereJ ellbauw to the spot: 
hence Budh.ists,from their distant Ins-ncs in Thihetand 
China, travel for weary days and nei l,s flu ijathless 
Himalayas, to lay their burdens of sin ;it the feet of 
tills idi l shrine, firmly l)elieving in its ellicaev. Wliih' 
passing Goahati a small loekv island in ilic middle of 
the riv(‘r attracts attention, a temple is seen anioiiff 
the trees and a ligditlionsc on a prej< i ting roe.k erected 
b}’ the late General Jenkins. Formerly jieacochs 
were very numerous on the island, hence it was called 
Peacock island, but since a sand bank has connected 
it with the station, the birds have left. It is considered 
a sacred spot by Hindus, who believe it was formed 
by the god “Sib” from the dust which bad marked 
his forehead. The temple shrine of '' Hanuman ” the 
monkey-god, is a favorite re.sort of the Bjujjahs, 
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emigrants from Marwar, who are worshippers of 
IJannman. The, jiopulation of Goahati is about 
*11,500, a large proportion of whom are Mahoim’dans, 

The boyS’ schools are noted for their excollent-e. 
Knglish sosvi.'C is regularly held in the ciiuroh 
by the chaiilaiii, or in his absence by one of the Gov- 
eruinont o'licials, and Assamese service is held in the 
Mission Cha])cl, at present conducted by an ordained 
native preacher. 

Shillong, the residence of the Chief Commissioner 
and other head olliccTS of Government, is situated 
on one of the Khassia hills about 5,000 feet high with 
a climate so salub.ious, and scenery so grand ami 
beautiful, that it has been termed “ the paradise of 
Assam.” The carpets of violets, buttercups and 
daisies, the birds, fruits and flowers, are checi iag 
reminders to those who are strangers in'a str.mge Lind 
of a dear far-away hoim*. 

The tedious journoyr to this delightful spot is a 
serious obstacle to an invalid enjoying its advanta¬ 
ges ; a distance of si.'cty-scven mile., must Tie niado 
from Goahati by'^ riding, or by “ Tongti,” a two-seated 
cart drawn by ponies, or by bullock train: the latter 
occupying two days ; by Tonga ten or twelve hour^ 
The road is said to bo a model of engiifhcring skill. 
Thertj arc also eight other roads connecting Shillong 
with bill towns. Tlie location cannot bo considered a 
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favourable one for Government officers tor become 
acquainted with the Assamese race, or their lan¬ 
guage, the Khassia language being quite distinct, and 
allied to the Indo-Chinese. Tezpore, the sudder sta¬ 
tion of the Durrung district, on the north bank of the 
river, presents an appearance of three hills on the 
river side, each topped with a bungalow ; by a short 
walk around the hills, the scone opens upon lakes and 
tanks, and a clean green lawn on which are situated 
the church and the Government buildings, the bazar 
and native houses occupying the roads running 
north-cast and west. Carved grauito blocks, re¬ 
mains of former grandeur, are piled up on the lawn. 

On the north boundary of the district stretch the 
mountain ranges of the Bhutias, Akas and Duphlas. 
The latter tribe formerly caused disturbances that led 
to a petty war with Government, but of late years 
they are peaceable. The Akas are at the present time 
giving the Government occasion to send an expedi¬ 
tion against them. 

At Mnngledye, a town south-west of Tezpore, an 
annual fair is hold, at which large quantities of hill 
produce and manufacture are brought for sale or 
barter ; also numbers of the sturdy ponies for which 
Bhutan is Koted. 

In this district, a tract of country called the 
Chalguri division, is inhabited chiefly by CachVees, 
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a hardy, industrious race, physically superior to 
tho Assamese cossequent on more active habits and 
’libcn^l diet. We i»ust not leave Tezpore without 
special mention that this place lias been tho home 
of tho discoverer of Assam Tea, Mr. Charles Briico 
and family, for the past thirty-five years. His name 
deserves to bo held in honor in the province, as the 
originator of an extensive industry that has already 
enriched thousands, and worked wonders in the de- 
velopimait of tho resources of tho country. Grovorn- 
incnt, v(ny tardily rewarded him with a freof;rant of 
3,').)!) acres ol' waste land. The old ireutlonian reach- 
cd tin; llctlcr land about ton ye.ars ago, but liis widow 
survives with heart and hope, ripe for a heavenly 
inheritance. Four sons and a son-in-law are Tea 
Planters in the district. 

Nowgong lies directly op])ositc Tezpore, thirty- 
two iniics inland from the river steamer landing 

place, Koliahar. It can also bo reached bv boat on 

• • 

the river Kullung, which traverses through the 
north side of tho district, and empties nito the 
Brahmaputra above Gri)ahati. At Koliahar there is a 
Telegraph olSco, tho ouiy one near the river botvveeu 
Goahati and Debrughur. 

Nowgong is a clean kept level plain wfth Govern¬ 
ment ^tuildings, offices and mission bungalows scatter¬ 
ed ovec it; the native population skirting the plain. 
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The country lying low and level, the climate in the hot 
season is extremely stuffy. The rur^al population is 
nuiperous; villages lie thickly on both sides of tho Kul- 
lung. Large quantities of betelnut, piia-'leaf, sugar¬ 
cane and silk are produced ; the rico crop exceeds 
that of any other district. Teagardens are numerous. 

The Mikeer hills skirt tho division on the south, 
and the Raha division, inhabited by Lalongs, on tho 
west. Those two hill tribes far outnumber the Assam¬ 
ese. The next lauding places of the steamers above 
Koliabar are Negriting, and Dhunsiri-mukh, each 
of which connect with Kohiuia, tho Government 
station recently formed on the Angami Naga hills. 
The former is the nearest direct road for travel, the 
latter for the conveyance of luggage and commis¬ 
sariat stores on account of the convenience of river 
communication up the Dhnnsiri to Golaghat, a sub- 
divisional station of the Sibsagar district. Both these 
])laces have been made lively by the recent Naga cam¬ 
paign, having been the landing places of otlicors, regi¬ 
ments of*.soIdicrs, scores of bullocks, ponies, mules, and 
elephants, and all the various appurtenances of war. 

The Government station is on tho sjmr of a hill, 
.300 feet below tho Naga vill.age of Ivohima ; a Depu¬ 
ty Commissioner, a Surgeon, and half a regiment are 
stationed there; since tho close of the cam|)aign 
peace has been maintained. The height of tho«h>ll is 
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nearly e^ual to that of Shillong, and the clinrate and 
scenery comparaj^lo. 

* Golaghat derircs^ its importance chiefly on ac- 
count'of it* connection by road with Kohiina. 

Jorhat, thjrty-fivo miles southwest from Sibsagar, 
connects with the steamers at Kukula-mukh, ten 
miles distant. At the time of British occupation it 
was the seat of native royalty, and has since been the 
j)laco of residence of the deposed royal tamily. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, the son of the late king 
and a few adherents, had plotted the murder of all 
the English and the resunijition of authority, but 
fortunately a friend to the Engli.-h Government 
divulg(Ml the plan just in time to prevent Cawnporo 
horrors from being enacted in Assam. The secret 
■was made knowm to Colonel Holroyd, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Sibsagar, who with surprising skill 
and alacrity nipped the whole scheme in the bud; 
while feigning to his servants to be very ill in the 
house, ho was pushing rajmlly for Jorhat with a few 
armed men during the night, and ci arriiftil sur¬ 
rounded the house where the wonld-be king was, 
demanded admittance, and without parley made him 
a prisoner, had sent him off to Calcutta, thus bravely^ 
saving Assam from being a sharer in the horrible 
scenes,of the mutiny, at the same time indicating 
how wide s^ircad was the spirit that instigated them. 
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CIIAI'TEU VIII. 

^IBSAGAR, the snddcr station of the dtstricl by the 
same name, is connected by road with the Brah¬ 
maputra at Dikho and L)esau(;-mukli; tlio former dis¬ 
tant seventeen miles in the r.iiny season, and tweniy- 
two ii^ the dry season, from the stoanior landinir 
when the river is low. Tlie latter only eij^ht miles 
from the station, bul. the rojid liitlierio has been onlv 
a path throii.di the jungle in the dry season and i:.i- 
jiassuhle in the rains ; now, however, Govortimcni 
have made a liberal ajipropriatioii to render it pa.ss- 
ablo all the year roiuid. 

Sihsaejar has an urban population of about 
in ail area of seven stpiare miles ; the station is Ity 
laany coiusidered tin; [)rcttiest, and one of the hcalilii- 
cst in Assam ; the ehitd' leature of lieaul v and inter- 

i * 

est is Sib’s ocean, as the name of the station implies, 
—Sih, a* Hindu deity, and Sugar, meiudiig ocean. 
This is a beautiful artideial jiond, two mile.s square, 
excavated in terraces, quite shallow near the haulv, 
and a square in the centre very deep ; the rainl'all 
and evapordltion keeps the tank lull, and the wati-r 
fresh. It was excavated with forced labor during 
the Assamese dynasty. • 
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At ab«ut the same time three temples dedicated to 
Sib were built ou,oue side the tank, with the excep¬ 
tion of a dark arch in the centre for the idol shrine; 
these are solid brick structures, the centre and larg¬ 
est one is sinjnonnted by a large acorn shaped tip, 
thickly plated with gold, that can be seen from a 
long distance, the height being about 200 feet; the 
bullet holes in it indicate that numerous attempts 
have been made to hot the gold. Near the base is a 
facing of carved stone slabs, repre.senting different 
Hindu deities. These massive structures are proba¬ 
bly more than a century old, and the only injury 
tliat threatens them is the growtli of trees from seeds 
drojiped in the interstices of the solid masonry. To 
preserve them, Government have these annually cut 
away. Before the hideous stone image of Sib, in the 
dark arch, j'ou can always see a small light glim¬ 
mering like a distant star, but Christian feet must 
never ap])roach nearer than the doorway. 

The people hold m.any Superstitious notions about 
the tank ; they believe there are golden turtl«s in it; 
ordinary turtles arc often caught in it, and fine large 
fish with hook and line, or spears. 

No bathing or washing is allowed in it, that the 
water may be kept pure for drinking pui^oses. 

In the cold season large flocks of wild geese 
settle on the tank in the morning, and about four 
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o’clock, witli a loud rush of their wing% they all 
swoop off to the Brahmaputra. 

,Tho bund of this lovely pond furnishes a higli 
airy situation for the Government buildings, S.nd for 
the bungalows of the European residents; the 
situation is quite distinct from the native part of 
the town. The bazaar lies along the hank of the 
Dikho, half a mile from the tank. Soroo of the 
residents have boats and enjoy a row or .sail on Sib’s 
ocean at evening, and the unoccupied temple-land 
is the lawn tennis game ground. 

On tlie opposite bank of the Dikho are the ruins 
of thb ancient capital, Ruugpore. The Ronghor, or 
theatre of the Assam king, is a two-storied massive 
brick building that may defy the decaying hand of 
time for centuries ; not far from it are the ruins of a 
palace with lol'ty gateways, and huge stone blocks, 
with representations of the feats of the gods cut in 
relief on them, scattered about; numerous dungcon- 
like underground rooms s'uggest the idea that they 
may have been intended for political prisoners. Near 
by is “Joj'sagor” tank about the size of the one in Sib- 
sagar; also two smaller tanks surrounded with jungle. 

About nine miles southerly another royal palace 
lies in ruin, surrounded by a brick wall, two miles in 
circumference, with lofty gateways. The disteict is 
especially rich in such relics of the past, having been 
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the residence of the Ahoms of rank, some of whose 
' descendants are n<jw living near Jorhat. 

’ Nazerah, the packing and forwarding station of 
the Assam l^a Company, is situated on the bank of 
the Diklio, ab^ut ten miles south of Sibsagar, and 
comuuinicates with the river steamers at the mouth 
of the river. 

The Lukhimpore district conipiisos the whole of 
the north-eastern extremity of ilie province on^both 
banks of tlio Brahmaputra ; it is se])aratcd from the 
Sibsagar district by the river Lohit, and extends to 
the Confines of the bill tribes, that separate it from 
Burmah ami China, the boundary not beijig well de¬ 
fined. It is the most sj)arsely populated part of Assam, 

Tiio British assumed control of this part of Assam 
in 1839. Th() district is rich in coal, petroleum and 
limestone. Gold washing was farmed out bv the 
Assam kings, but of late years the people are con¬ 
tent with the sUx'eT they get at the Tea gardens, 
which aro numerous iu tlis district. There arc two 
famous places of pilgrimage in this regioll; the 
“ Brahmacund,” a circular basin iu a narrow gorge of 
the Himalayas, near where the Brahmaputra turns 
from its southerly course to a south-westerly; the other 
is the “ Deo Dubi,” a dark pool of great depth through 
which the Desang river leaves the Naga hills. Al¬ 
though the journey to these places is both difficult and 
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dangerous, they are supposed to have an ^dour of 
sanctity that, if breathed, will co.^fer a blessing on 
this life, and that to come ; aruually hundreds of 
poor sin-sick souls endure the hardship and fatigue 
of a visit to these sacred places. 

Debrughur, thO civil station of the Lukhimpore 
district, and the terminal point of the river steamers, 
through the impetus given by the recent railway en¬ 
terprise, has become the largest station in Assam. 
This enterprise was started in 1881 by a few Tea 
Estate proprietors, and anticipates completion in 1884. 
The road runs from the steamer landingnorth easterly 
to Doomdooma, then southerly to Makum, a distauee 
of sixty miles from Debrughur ; especially to reach 
extensive coal fields on the Naga hills, which are 
expected to be immensely profilable. The road is 
ultimately to extend north from Doomdooma to Sadiya 
for the convenience of the Tea estates. 

Government for a score of years have had similar 
work under consideration, and now give substantial 
aid to the enterprise ; it is Lojied, they will bo aroused 
to complete a long contemplated plan of extending tho 
railway from Dubri northward through the province. 

The projectors of the railway propose to extend 
it on from llakum over the hills to Burmah, to facili¬ 
tate re-opening tho old trade roii^e between Assam, 
Burmah and China. ’ 
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The siibject of reopening the route has been dis¬ 
cussed by the Bytish Association, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and Government for some years 
withSut practical result. Several gentlemen have 
explored thp route enduring great hardships and 
danger ; Messrs. Cooper, Sladen, and more recently 
Colquhon have made extensive explorations, and 
one of Assam’s most scientific Tea planters, S. E, 
Peal, has also contributed valuable information 
about these unknown regions from personal re¬ 
search. Government are reluctant to take any mea¬ 
sures likely to disturb the peace with the border tribes. 

Recently a new plan has been presented for open¬ 
ing the route by C. H. Lepper, f. e. g. s. and M. r. a. s., 
wliich proposes to avoid collision with the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes by using the Singphos as go-betweens from 
Assam to China. The Mishmees are uncompromis¬ 
ing, the Khamptees are hostile, while the Singphos are 
peaceably disposed and occupy a neutral territory. 
The route, vid, Maknm to liie Irrawaddy, is said to be 
quite feasible, none of the passes exceeding 2/600 feet 
above sea level. The plan meets with the approval of 
many interested in the object; at present it is under 
consideration by the Governor-General and Homo 
authorities, and it is hoped they will so far sanction 
the scheme, as to make an appropriation for the ex¬ 
pense pf an expedition to prove its practicability. 

7 
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The Singpho country was the probabl# route of 
the Ahom invaders in the thirteenth century, and^ 
also more recently of the Burmese. ^ . 

It will be readily admitted that if will be of 
incalculable advantage to all the interests of the 
province, both private and public, if the route was 
made safe for traders and emigrants, the sparse¬ 
ness of the population, which is the greatest obstacle 
to thu prosperity of Assam would thus be overcome. 
If the way was fairly open to the swarming villages of 
industrious and ingenious Chinamen, vast tracts now 
covei;ed with dense jungle would soon wave with 
grain, or be enlivened with flocks and herds, and 
Tea estates would be supplied with labor and saved 
the heavy expense now incurred in bringing it from 
distant parts of India. It is impossible to estimate 
the value and importance of the articles of export 
that might be available ; enough, however, is known 
to interest every good friend of the country in an 
effort to open out communication with our eastern 
neighbours. 

Mr, Bryers, Engineer-in-Chief of the Cachar and 
Assam Railway Survey, has succeeded in finding 
an excellent route through the hills from Katigora 
to Pemdifig, practicable with fair gradients, at a 
reasonable cost, that will enable a railway line to be 
carried up the Dhunsiri valley to Golaghat, with 
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a branck northward to Nowgong, thus giving Assam 
direct railway cosnmunioation with both Chittagong 
and Calcutta. * 

Coal is found in several places in Assam, but the 
fields at Makum yield a superior quality, equal to the 
best British coal. It comes to the surface in seams 
varying from five to forty feet in thickness ; the de¬ 
posits have been traced for thirteen miles, and the 
yield is inexhaustible. The mines are now^being 
worked under superior overseers from Italy and 
North Wales, and immense quantities are now being 
stacked ready for transportation. The coal fidds are 
but three miles from the Dobing river, and besides 
the train, boats are available to convey the coal to 
the steamers. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
labor to work the mine. An effort was made to in¬ 
duce the Nagas to work ; they came ; one looked into 
the black hole and drew back ; he would not go in 
there, “ Bhoi lage ,"—afraid ; another stooped down, 
and peering in, shook his head, and others*with the 
same result; no money would tempt them to enter the 
“ Devil’s hole.” L;ibor not being available in the coun¬ 
try, six hundred coolies were brought from Rauiganj^ 
men accustomed to mining in their own ciWntry. Also 
sixty English navvies were brought from Birmingham 
with a, superintendent, and were located at Makum 
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Petroleum springs, and forests of excellent timber, 
are within the concessions made by. Gorernment to 
the ■'‘‘Assam Railway and Trading Company." 

An attempt was made to work these petroleum 
springs by Mr. Goodenough in 18G6 ; a free grant was 
made of some hundreds of square miles, a large amount 
of plant and apparatus was brought to a site near Mak- 
um, but difficulties of transit, and Mr. Goodenough’s 
death, closed operations. Now, that railway transit 
has been provided, doubtless the effort will be renewed. 

There are iron mines in the Naga hills, and silver 
mines in the Kamptee country, but little is known of 
them except the bare fact. Members of the border 
tribes in this district, Mishmis, Singphos, Kamptees 
and Nagas, are often seen in Debrnghur in the cold 
season, with burdens on their backs, brought for 
trade. Various efforts have been made to open 
friendly relations with them by the Government. 

Dibrnghur can boast of having the prettiest church 
in Assam; a church of Eugland chaplain is station¬ 
ed there,'and a regiment of soldiers with its officers. 

Sadiya, sixty-two miles north-easterly, and Jaipur 
thirty-five miles south-easterly, are sub-divisional 
stations of the district. 

Tea planting is a growing industry in this dis¬ 
trict, converting a vast extent of waste and deso¬ 
lation, into fragrant gardens. Planters have dona 
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mncli in opening ont roads, and in imprSring the 
means of travel, aided bj Government appropria- 
, tions, but that th^ro is still great need of improvement • 
to neake travelling comfortable, is evident from the 
forcible illustration given in the following descrip¬ 
tion of a journey in the district. “ Most people are 
aware that it rains in Assam, and that when it rains, 
it is wet. But it is impossible to understand how very 
wet it is, how utterly waterlogged the country be¬ 
comes without personal experience of travel»xluring 
the rains. My attention was first attracted to the 
real state of afi'airs riding along the high road from 
Sibsagar to Debrughur, when sundry long poies erect¬ 
ed hero and there by the road side elicited a query as 
to what they were for ? “ To enable mahouts to keep 
their elephants on the road during the rains,’’ was the 
reply. As at the time of the query, I was riding on a 
“ grand trunk road ” raised in some places as much as 
ten feet above the surrounding country, I may be 
forgiven for having rejoined in the pet Debrughur 
phrase, “ Bar sells, you can’t pull my leg^with that 
yarn.” But my friend was not chaffing mo, it was a 
solemn fact; during the rains, that “grand trunk 
road” is, or was, often submerged under a: feet of • 
water, and but for the poles, tlie elephants might gbt 
off the embankment and have to swim for it. I will 
not assert that many of the main roads are thus 
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amphibi6us in their habits, but a good deal has yet 
to be done before communication can be said to be 
on a firm footing in many parts of ‘the country. 

When main roads in comparatively civilized dis¬ 
tricts are so unreliable, what can be e.vpectedin that 
benighted place North Lukhimporc? A short sketch 
of a two day’s journey, performed, I am delighted to 
say, by deputy, may give a faint idea of the fun of 
travelling after heavy rain in the out of the way 
corners of Assam. During the height of the rains 
such a journey as is here closcribotl would bo impos¬ 
sible ; all the troubles hero met with, were merely the 
result tsf the “ chota harsat.” (little rains). Ben, my 
deputy, on this occasion, with his invariable knack 
of getting into difficulties and out of them, again 
started with a companion in Juno, to travel from 
Joyhing to Pithalipam; leaving the former place 
after breakfast, they were boated across what had a 
few days before been an ordinary stream, but which 
was now a sheet of water eytending from the Joyhing 
stables to the lines of the nearest garden, at least half 
a mile : indeed, the said lines were gradually being 
submerged and their removal to a higher site was in 
hand. The road from here to Sinatolia was above 
water, so the two adventurers mounted their ponies 
and travelled on gaily till their first difficulty was en¬ 
countered in the shape of a curious bridge; this had 
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formerly been a bridge of regular habits, not'given to 
ecccuitric] conduct, but the rain had demoralized it 
.completely, and if was now a floating bridge, an island 
in th* middle of th<? stream it was supposed to span, 
anchored by a few canes and bamboos to the posts 
whereon it formerly peacefully reposed. Caution and 
perseverance enabled the travellers to wade out to 
this island, and from it again to the land beyond 
without an^’ serious accident, though J’s pony put his 
foot in it, and nearly broke his log. 

A ride of a coujilo of miles up to the girths 
in water, another bridge succcssfullj' negociated,—a 
rotten one which gave under the ponies at ev«rj' step, 
this time for a change, and some three or four miles 
of decent road beyond the station of Lukhimpore, 
brought them to Fitikagan and to a full stop pro tern. 
Before them stretched a great sheet of water, while 
the syces (grooms) who had been sent on before on 
the other side, said it was impassable for horse 
flesh. But there was«. ^leam of comfort in the in¬ 
telligence, (only it turned out to be hil.se)^tbat one 
of the elephants was on the other side waiting to 
convey them on to Koddom. Hailing a rickety 
apology for a dugout, they spent half an hour 
in agony with the fear of a watery grave befoi'e 
their eyes, and finally reached the high land again 
on thd further side in safety ; but never the ghost of 
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an elephant, of course, was there. They wanted 
badly to go back and kill thoso mendacious syces, but 
were afraid of tempting providence any more by- 
recrossing in that seco!id-hand'coffin, so they» post¬ 
poned the funerals, and trudged on manfully with 
hearts full of hope and boots full of water. 

The prospect was not exhilarating ; four miles to 
go, no end of ditches to cross, and a suspicion ra¬ 
pidly deepening to a certainty that all the bridges 
were ’gone. 

It was even worse than they imagined. A few 
hundred yards, and they found themselves wading up 
to tho‘ waist on the road, and they only found out, 
where the ditches came in, by the sudden deepening 
of the water, so sudden as to take them by surprise, 
developing a swift current, and the necessity of 
swimming vigorously till they could feel bottom 
again. Swimming fifty yards in clothes and boots 
every quarter of a mile, as a change from wading 
the intermediate distances,'is'not half such good fun 
in reality as it looks on paper, at least, so Ben says, 
and I am willing to take his word for it without per¬ 
sonal experience. 

In one place J. was submerged so suddenly, that 
lio lost his head for a moment and was nearly swept 
away down the stream. Naturally they found this 
excitement a trifle monotonous and tried cantioos 
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circuits when they came to deep places, thereby 
avoiding swmming, but entailing extra wading till 
at last they were completely done up and could 
hardly move.* 

Fortunately at the last stream, a very deep and 
rapid one, the elephant hove in sight, and at last they 
reached .Koddom where they remained for the night. 

There was anxious discussion that night whether 
the journey should be continued ; they had come over 
the best half of the road, and the shortest; before 
them lay any number of miles of a fair representa¬ 
tion of the Kosmic chaos before the land was separa¬ 
ted from tho water. Sleep, after the fatigues of the 
day, overtook them before a decision had been reach¬ 
ed, and morning and rest brought renewed couragei 
and a fresh start was determined on. Although there 
had been heavy rain during the night, the waters ap¬ 
peared to be subsiding off the face of the earth, so 
taking all that was left in the way of provisions,— 
some cold potatoes and three eggs, they packed their 
bedding and portmanteau on one elephant, mounted 
another, and started. 

The Koddam river is a broad and rapid stream,' 
but Ben says he had no idea how deep it was till he 
saw the luggage elephant, wading o« ahead of 
them, suddenly disappear: the tip of his trunk 
coming up for breath, and the head of the mahout 
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bobbing round, being tho only signs on the surface 
of the water of where a moment before was a big 
elephant and all their luggage., The ship had gone 
down with all its cargo, but it sailed alo'ng in its pe¬ 
culiar fashion under tho water and climbed up the 
opposite bank all right again, though the freight was 
rather moist; the bedding was all pulp, the portman¬ 
teaux were visibly s\\ elling with the moisture they had 
imbibed, like the Tea drinking ladies at the Brick Lane 
Branch Association, and water was pouring out of 
Ben’s despatch box, speaking eloquently of tho state 
of the papers and records within. But while noting 
these things more in sorrow than in anger, their 
attention was suddenly attracted to themselves; J. was 
submerged up to the neck, and Bon intently gazing 
on the ruinous state of his property and forgetting 
to hold on, found himself off on a separate voyage 
independent of the elepliant on which he had taken 
his passage. A grasp at a friendly loose rope brought 
him up in time, and he floated on board again minus 
his umbrella which he had up at tho time^he was 
washed overboard, for, of course, it was raining. They 
got across to “soundings” eventually, having swallow¬ 
ed a good deal of water from the lurching of the ele¬ 
phant as hetswam across, and though no water poured 
out of them, as it did out of the boxes, they were very 
wet. For the rest of the journey they perferrei^king 
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boats acjoBS unencumbered, but boats wme and 
streams numerous^ so even if the sun had come out, 
Vhich it didn't, there was no dan^jer of their gettiug 
dry. Xt tho.next stream they found a boat, or they 
would probal^ly had to wait till the dry season set in. 
Before venturing on thi,s inland sea they had break¬ 
fast ; one of the eggs proved—well, if they could not 
count that chicken before it was hatched, they could 
before they ate it, so one egg, and a few cold potatoes 
each was the cheerful meal with which they regaled 
themselves; a cheeroot made life worth living a little 
longer, and then away they walked about a mile 
through shallow water to where the boat was ;*trans- 
shipped their impedimenta from the elephant to the 
ark, and set off on a three mile’s voyage. They landed 
at length on the high bank of the Subasiri river and 
resumed their quadrupedal' progress ; still they had 
a long way to go, jdodding on now through long 
heavy grass which switched ])leasantly in their faces, 
and then wading through deep water, till as the shades 
of nighfiwere falling fast, they found themselves 
nearing their destination, but with still one deep 
stream to cross. Here a new difficulty awaited them ; 
the elephants worn out and disgusted with swim¬ 
ming refused to face the deep water, tumbling, roll¬ 
ing, backing, and shaking their heads at it, despite 
the efforts of the mahouts to force them on. The 
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passengers had to jump over board to av<)id being 
shaken off, and standing in wafep over their waists, 
waited till the the mahouts bad licked the nonsense oift 
of their heads. They M'ere then ferried across, one 
at a time, in fear and trembling. Ben .went first, and 
there being no dry ground to stand on, landed on the 
fork of a tree while the elephant went back for J ; 
but when he arrived,the elephant thought one passen¬ 
ger was enough for him for the rest of the journey, 
and obstinately refused to come under the tree to 
take Ben on board again. He managed to make a 
jump for it at last, but he says he never before fully 
realized what being “ up a tree” meant, till he was 
shivering in the fork watching the elephant slash¬ 
ing round and insisting that he had not got a ticket 
beyond that station. This was fortunately the last 
of it. A little more wading brought them to the end 
of their journey, at eight p. m., after thirteen hours 
of it in the rain, into the water, and vice versd. 
They had to borrow clothes and wrap themselves in 
blankets, and a good dinner made them oblivions 
of their troubles, and, strange to say, neither of them 
got fever which is the most marvellous part of the 
story. Ben says if he were married to a mermaid 
at the bottom of the deep blue sea, he couldn’t bo 
any wetter than he was tho second day : in short, 
that he will never be a “ wetter un.” 
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will glance only at wliat natives busy tliem- 
selves about, leaving tlio industry of the 

provineo, Tea planting, for sopara(<! eousidcrafion. 

If Tve consider the sparseness of the population, 
and the consequent limited area under cultivation, 
wo will find tho industries of tlio Assauu'se not to be 
despised. In tiiis jungly country, a farmer or ryot, 
as such are termed in India, eanuot si'lihi in an i.so- 
latcd situation, with a wide stroteli of fields around 
liiin, as in more civilizctl lands: the peupleiiiiist huddle 
together iii a village for mutual protection from wild 
beasts that abcmiid iu (ho country. Every man must 
have bis cow-liouso, granary, aud gavdi'ii, do^n to lii.s 
dwelling, tho rice fields arc a strele-h of several .aeros 
of low .swampy land, not far from the village, ivhich 
they all share in cultivating ; tlioy often share each 
others’ possessions in cattle for iilongliiiig : fi man 
ploughs his neighbour’s field, for the use of tho 
animals on bis own. 

Eice cultivation is the farmers chief industry but 
not many are sufficiently industrious to do »iuch more 
than suljice to supply his own family, and pay his 
taxes. implements of husbandry are of the rudest 

8 
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and most primitive kind, his plou^ligliare is a bit of 
iron about four inolies ion^, and oj>e and a half wide, 
fastened to the end of a tree braneh witli a bend or 
knee in flio middle. The plon/rbinan la,vs hold of the 
upper end to ^^nide the j)loneh, and ,in the other 
hand holds a stick with which he consfantl_y goads 
the oxen with a erv of “ die. he,’' “ He, he;” now 
and then giving tlie animal’s tail a eniel twist to 
urgq^liim on. A bamboo polo is attacheil to an 
equally rude yoke that draws the plough along ; 
with this lilthi blade he s<!ratclu‘s (he ground over 
theee or four times ; if lieavv rain falls, lie is better 
jilcasi'd, and eonliuiies to follow tlie ))loiigh, kuce- 
deej) in mud and water. 

In June and July the seed grain is thickly 
sown in a small pateli near his house, and when a 
foot high, it IS pulled nj), tied in bundles, the top 
ends cut off, and earned to the field by the men of 
the family for planting out. 

The rice field isditided into square blocks by a 
“dhap,'"—mud thrown up a few incites high, to keep 
the water standing around the jilants. 

The planting, which occurs in August is done by 
the women witlt an alacrity we never see them dis¬ 
play in iittything else, holding a hitneli of jdaiits in 
one hand, with the other they take a tttft of several 
plants and stick it in the mud, then very rapidly 
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another 'and another, plaoing them about a foot 
apart, in rows, whib* walking throiiirh the sitish. 

In ^elds near thojiiiiole, a small staijing is orebt- 
ed, roofed w1t.li thatch, wdiore a watchman remains 
during the night to keep away wild animals ; when 
he hears any appniach, he shouts and yells to fright¬ 
en tliem away, and if this is not successful, he lights 
a wisp of straw and tlourishes it towards them. Wild 
boars, buffaloes, deer and elephants olten cojiie to 
the fields, and sometimes (he walchman is shaken 
from his high perch and killed ilieo fields require 
no weeiiing or irrigating in this well-watered country. 

“Are there not four months and then cometh the 
harvest?” The latter half of Peceinher, and the 
first half of January are, the golden days, w'hen there 
is not a cloud in the sky, and the air cool and refresh¬ 
ing, then the r<!apers go forth with sickle in hand ; 
these are the w'onien again, usually going iu com¬ 
pany, taking their little piles with them. 

The sickle is the same as was used in ancient times, 
a small hooked knife about nine inches long ; with 
this they cli]) off a tuft of grain stalks (leaving most 
of the stalk) dropping it on the gtound as they pass- 
along ; men are usually in the fields sharing the 
work, they bind the sheaves and boar the Jrrain home, 
tied to the ends of a j)ole which is swung across their 
shoulders. Harvest is followed by “ Behu, ” a harvest 
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home festival, ■when there is general feitSting and 
visitiug among friends. « 

'As in Bible times, “ the ox trpadeth out the,corn, ” 
so here, in primitive Assam, this is the "custom, but 
contrarj' to command, the ox is usually muzzled, 
the grain is spread on the threshing floor, and the 
patient ox walks round and round over it, till his 
hoofs have separated I he grain from the stalks ; then 
it must ho winnowed, which the women do, dex- 
terously tossing it on a bamboo pan ; “the chaff the 
wind driveth away.” The grain is stored in a “ Boh- 
ral,”—a bin the size of a small house with a raised 
floor, built of bamboo and plastered with mud to 
make it tight; frc'qnontly grain is stored on the stalk, 
and threshed as required. 

After threshing follows the slow tedious process 
■which the women go through to separate the rice 
from the husk, and clean it for cooking. In an outer 
shed a mortar is set in the ground, .and a pestle fixed 
in the heavy end of a long lever, which is balanced 
on a baftiboo rest placed about Uvo-thirds of the length 
from the pestle. A w'oman treads the lighter end of 
the beam, while holding in her hand a long stick 
with a cloth swab on the end, with which she push¬ 
es back into the mortar the grain that flies out when 
the pestle strikes ; most likely there is a baby swung 
in a cloth on her back while at work. The pounding 
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is followed by sifting and fanning, and picking, till 
finally tlio rice is ready for washing and cooking. 
•Considering the ainoixnt of labor required in prepar¬ 
ing ri(?e, we ipay bo Surprised that it can be sold at one 
anna a seer, ^or one cent and a half per pound. 

Rice is the cliief food of the people ; the ordinary 
amount for a fnll grown person is one jiound at 
a meal, eaten with a little fish or\(>getable curry. 
A Hindu is a thorough vegetarian, never eating 
meat, unh'ss a duck or goat that has been •oil'er- 
ed in saeriliee. The women are more-industrious 
than the men, the poor especially, have very little 
spare time, their rice cleaning, cooking, w0aving 
and care of ehildren, keep them busy; tbey often 
complain “ hoohoot him" plenty of work, “ uhori uni’’ 
no leisure : ibis is their excuse for not learning 
to read and for not reading when they know how to ; 
little girls tauglit to read at .school and early removed 
to do home-work, or to be married, often loiget 
all they have learned *fr»im having no home en¬ 
couragement to look at a book. 

The luxuries the As.sani ryot cultivates is a patch 
of sugarcane, another of mustard seed, for the oil with 
which they cook tlieir food, another of d/ie?, a species 
of small ])ea of ditterent kinds ; also a t^'W tobacco 
plants, and the difl'erent Iduds of spices used iu 
making a currj'. Every garden has some betel- 
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nut, paim trees, and Fan —a spicy leafed, vine that 
they eat with it, and invariably, plantain trees. 

The juice of the sugar cane is pressed in a 
rude machine; a huge mortar is hewn on the top 
of the trunk of a tree, with a hole at the base to lot 
the juice out; a small tree trunk is the pestle, to 
which is attached a long lever ; at the end of 
this the patient ox is yoked and walked round and 
round the mortar. The juice is boiled down to treacle 
or df.rk brown sugar, put into coarse eartluiu pots 
holding abput a pound, and sold in the bazar from 
two to four annas each. 

On« of the chief industries of the people is silk 
culture and manufixeturo, in which the women are 
the principal workers. 

There aro three varieties of sillc-xvorm, the Eri, 
Muga and Jkat. Tiic Eri wonn, Phalcoda Cynthia 
is reared within doors, and fed on the castor oil plant ; 
in some ])hices, xvhere this is not abundant, on sonic 
lunglo plants ; they requk-o constant feeding and 

attention, as they must be kept from rats and 

•« 

inscets, w ith which every house is pestered. 

This silk is spun into a coarse thread which is woven 
into large sheets, worn over the head and shoulders in 
the cold season, or for a night blanket; common gar¬ 
ments aro also made of it as it, is very stfong and 
durable. 
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Muga^ silk is a speciality of Assam, tKe cloth 
is woven of the thread in its natural color, and 
• is much thicker and stronger than the tussar silk 
of Northern India.* The silk is in common wear by 
both sexes and all classes. The raw silk in skeins 
forms quite an ini])ortaut article of export. 

TheM uga Motlis, “ A'ltlieroea Assama” are reared 
in a “ Slim ” tree forest, tlie ground underneath the 
trees is kept clean, the more readily to find any 
worms that drop oil'; tliis species give five hreeds in 
a year, from the first and the last, the host silk is 
produced ; 5l> 0f)() cocoons is a good return from an 
acre of forest, yielding twelve seers {-o lbs.) of silk, 
worth, at present prices, from sixteen to eighteen 
ru])ees a seer. 

The labor and expense of keeping a forest is 
trifling, hut great care is necessary in the breeding 
season; the forest must be watched by day, to keep 
awaj' crows, and other birds that devour them, and 
by night, to kcoji off o',via, bats, and rats. To keep 
ffnts away, before placing the worms on the trees, the 
jtrunk is daubed ivith treacle to attract them, and 
/when collected in great numher.s, they are burnt. 

The process of rearing is thus described. After 
the cocoons have begun to form, they are put into * 
a closedliasket, and suspended from the roof of a 
hut; &e day after they are hatched, the female 
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moths are taken out, and tied to small ^ wisps of 
thatch, taken from over the fire place, its darkened 
colpr being tliought more accej)table to the moths 
these wisps are then hung on & string snspli'nded 
across the house, to protect them from rats and 
lizards. Morning and evening they are taken out 
and exposed to the sun. The eggs laid the first 
three day.s are the only ones considered worth keep¬ 
ing ; ten days after the eggs are laid, when a few are 
hatched, the wisps of straw, to which they had been 
fastened, are hung on the trees on wliicli tlie cater¬ 
pillars are to fecid. To prevent them coming to the 
ground' fresh plantain leaves are fastened aioiind the 
trunk, over the sliiipery surface of which they can¬ 
not crawl. When about beginning to s))in, they 
come down the trunks where tlu^y an; collected in 
baskets and put under branches of dry leaves; into 
these they crawl and form the cocoon. The total 
duration of a breed is from sixty to seventy days. 
The cocoons are not easilydcilled ; they are put over 
a slow fire and boiled for an hour in a solution of 
potash. The instrument for winding off the silk 
is the rudest imaginable ; a thick piece of bamboo 
is split in halves, and the pieces driven into 
the ground two feet apart; on a projection of 
the joints a stick is laid, to which is fixed a 
round piece of board a foot in diameter; a 
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rotatory* motion is given by jerking this axle on 
which the thre:»d winds ; in front is the vessel 
holdii|jg the cocoonSj from this a stick is placed hJri- 
zontally for "the thread to travel upon. Two women 
are employad, one attends to the cocoons, the other 
jerks the axle with the right hand and directs the 
thread np the loft forearm, so that it is twisted in 
coining down towards the hand ; the left hand di¬ 
rects the thread over the axle. Twenty cocoons 
are usually wound off in one thread. The thread is 
made into skeins of one or two rupees weight, A 
woman’s skirt, two and a quari.er yards long and one 
yard wide (in the piece) is worth from four to six 
rupees ;• a man’s suria,—waist cloth, six to eight 
yards long and one yard wide, is worth from twelve 
to eighteen riqieos. The silk of the natural color is 
a dark straw color ; the bright colors forming the 
borders of their scarfs arc cotton. The silk of Lower 
Assam is of coarser and stronger kind, from the 
worm being fed on the “ flualoo ” tree ; the Sum is 
only found in Uj>per Assam. The cocdbns are 
brought to Upper Assam to improve the breed, but 
they only last one year. The worms when fed on the 
“ Chapa ” tree, produce a beautiful silk called ^ 
Chapa pjitea. The “ Pat,” or mulberry worms, 

• Bomb/x Mori,” indigenous to China are raised only 
to a li/nited extent in Assam ; they require constant 
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attention within doors, but the silk produced is very 
boantifiil, white, fine, and soft. The cloth woven is 

« 

expensive and worn only on^ special occasions. 
The skein silk is sold at twelve rupees a pound, 
and the cloth by weight, with the added' ex[)ense of 
weaving. Another kind of beautiful silk is made by 
the Muga moth fed on the Mezeiikiiri or Addakuri 
tree, the woven silk is called Mezfnhire silk, and 
demands a ])rice quite equal to the mulberry Avorm 
variety. The silk is very white and soil, and some¬ 
times embroidered iviih gold or silver, and especially 
chosen for a bride’s dress. 

The “Deo Moth” “ Atticus Atlas” is grandly 
large and beautiful, the br<!adth from tip-to tij) of 
the wings measuring from ten to twelve inches. No 
use is made of the cocoons. 

The mechanics of Assam are very unskilful ; 
goldsmiths are numerous, but their work will not 
compare with that of other parts of India. 

Carpenters, blacksmiths, and shoemakers are 
equally Miiskilful; most of the good work of this 
kind in Assam is done by Bengallees. There are a 
few who do fiiir work as carvers of ivory. 

The makers and vendors of sweetmeats, and the 
washermen', are all from other parts of Ind'a. 

In Lower Assam there are braziers, who pOand out 
the coarse brass plates and cups used by the people. 
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Potters jnonld with their hands earthen wafer jars, 
small pots for the,iiative made su^ar, little saucers 
‘used f^or lamps, pij)Os, bowls, &c., but all the work.is 
of the coarsest kind! 

The stills iind grogshops are run by Bongallees, 
and they are the chief customers; a cheap licpior is 
made from rice, and from troncle; these sinks of 
ruin, licensed hv Governnient, are found in every sta¬ 
tion, and near the Tea gardens, rohhing the coolies 
of their wages, and teni]>ting them on the way to 
miserv. Planters have often jirotested against these 
places being planted at tht'ir doors, as dangtsrous to 
the peace and comfort of their jteople, hut in* vain. 
Assamese imnrn do most of the petty trad.ing ; the 
regular evening bazar, held in every station, isentire- 
ly in the hands of Wahomedan women, except the 
fish veiulors, who are dooms. The men <lo the fishing^ 
but only the women siil the fish. The little shops 
that lie all along the bazar roads, are tended only by 
women, the men are olf ort other work. 

In every station there are a few “ Ceparia,” emi¬ 
grants from Dacca, who deal in dry good.s, tinned 
provisions, &c. The Kyahs, who are found in num¬ 
bers in every station, are emigrants from Marwar ; 
they are the money-lenders, and bankorii, and the 
^post enjirpriisiug traders in the country. 



TEA CULTIVATION. 

CHAPTER X.. 


^EA cuhiyation in tliis ])r()vi]ice lias rapidly become 
tlie chief iudnstry of the country ; through 
European entcrpi iso it lias spread over more than 
four score thousand acres uilhin a few years, and at 
the present time gives omploynient to more than six 
hundred Eur()])cau managers and assistants, and 
two or three hundred tliousards of laborers, and 
is the main support of two lines of steamers running 
weekly to and from Calcutta. 

The beginning, however, was small, slow and 
doubtful, like the ‘‘ elond as hig as a man’s hand,” 
the most sanguine never imagined to what it would 
grow, and neither the Central nor Local Govern¬ 
ment were prepared for the rapidity uith which the 
news, that thei’e were vast tracts of Tea laud avail¬ 
able for cultivation on easy terms, fired the ambition 
of fortune seekers ; “gold diggings” were never in¬ 
vested with a greater cliarin, or more golden dreams 
of ” castles in the air ” than these wild jungles of 
Assam to the rush of Tea jdaiitors. It cannot be 
denied that a few realized all, and some, even more 
than all their brightest dreams, at a tim .9 when 
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speculation ran highest; but these cases are excep¬ 
tional, far the graatest number have been forced to 
see tl|eir air castles^vanish, and many are still stnig- 
gling with the difficulties of the work, with the 
hoped-for fortune still in the misty distance. 

A glance over the two score years of the history 
of the rise and progress of the Tea industry may be 
of interest to our readers. 

No fanciful legend gives romance to its origin in 
Assam like the following, told of Tea cullivation 
in China:— 

“ Confucius, the Great Chinese reformer, having 
registered a vow to the gods that he would keep 
awake seven days at a stretch, found its execution 
more difficult than he expected; all possible means 
were employed to keep his eyes open, but on the 
seventh day he fell asleep, when he awoke and found 
he had broken his vow, he exclaimed " Vile traitors!” 
I shall prevent you from ever closing again! Cutting 
off his eyelids, he threw*them away. The pitying 
gods made the Tea bush grow where the eyelids fell, 
in order to assist future devotees in their exercises.” 
The keep-awake property of Tea is too welt known 
to make it doubtful as to the success of future devo¬ 
tees, and we will turn our attention to the matter of 
fact way Tea planting began in Assam. 

Of old, the tribes on the northern border made 

9 
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use of the indigenous Tea plant Uioinselves, also for 
purposes of trade with the Bhuteas. They manufactur¬ 
ed it in a rough way, simply drying and packin % it 
in large bamboos, a seer of Tea (2lbs.) bringing from 
ten to twelve rupees at Lassa. < 

When the news was first promulgated that indi¬ 
genous Tea was found in Assam, the idea of cultivat¬ 
ing it for trade with the people in the north was urg¬ 
ed as an important incentive; this plan of the projec¬ 
tors has not yet been realized, but the prospect was 
never so bright as at present, that the trade route will 
soon be opened to the tribes north and east of Assam. 

In 1823 Mr. llobert Bruce, a merchant, learned 
from a Siugpho Chief that Tea w’as growing wild in 
the northern part of the province, and heexacted from 
him a promise to send him some plants and seed, 
which was not fulfilled. The following year when 
his brother Mr. C. A. Bruce, who was in charge of 
a division of gun-boats at Sadiya, the Sinpho Chief 
again appeared, and this time fulfilled his former 
agreementuand sent Tea plants and seed, 

Mr. Bruce sent a portion of these to Mr. David 
Scott, the Governor-General’s Agent, and the remain¬ 
der he planted in his own garden. Mr. Scott sent some 
to the Botanical gardens, which were favourably re¬ 
ported on. The imjiortance of the subject dodh not 
seem to have awakened an interest in Lord Amherst, 
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tlien G<jvernor-General, and not till 1834 wlen Lord 
William Bentiiu^ became Gov(*nor-General was the 
' subject taken np with earnestness bv (he Central 
Government. His Lordship brought the subject of 
the cultivation of Tea in various parts of India 
before the Council, and a Committee was appointed 
to devise a plan for its accomplishment. 

Mr. Gordon was sent to China to procure plants, 
seed, and Chinamen, to commence Tea operations. 

During his absence the Tea Committee received 
^mmunications from Col. Jenkins, the Commissioner 
of Assam, also from Lieut. CharitoTi and Mr. Bruce, 
placing the report beyond a doubt that \he Tea 
plant was indigenous in Assam. This was followed by 
the appointment of a dc'putution of three scientific 
gentlemen. Dr. Wallich and Asst. Surgeons McLel- 
land and Griffith, to proceed to Sadiya, in Novem¬ 
ber 1835, for scientific rcs('arcb. 

Dr. Griffith, whose reputation ranked high as a Bot¬ 
anist, reported his conviction that success was certain 
to Tea cultivation, on the ground that the Tea plant 
was indigeneons ; also that there was great similarity 
in the configuration of the valley and in the climate 
to those parts of China, the best known as Tea pro¬ 
ducing. . 

. At ti4 suggestion of Col. Jenkins, Mr. Bruce was 
put in charge of the Tea nurseries by the Governor- 
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General', and 20,000 plants and a few, China¬ 
men, Mr. Gordon had brought f?pm China, were 
sent up to him. Only 8,000 plants were living^when' 
they reached their destination, and these were reared 
was so unskillfully, that not one survived,; Mr. Bruce 
were therefore dependent on the indigenous plant, and 
was so far successful, that in 1837 he sent to the Tea 
Committee forty-six chests of Tea ; twelve of these 
were sent to England, though it was not consider¬ 
ed a Vavorable specimen on account of the diffi¬ 
culties attending the first manufacture, and the 
length of time it had been exposed to dampness 
in the transit to Calcutta, still it was pronounced by 
British brokers as capable of competing with 
China Tea. 

Mr. Bruce, Superintendent of Tea operations, tra¬ 
versed unexplored regions, and discovered large 
tracts covered vrith indigenous Tea, and by his know¬ 
ledge of the language, conciliatory manners, and 
judicious treatment of the fia'tives, was mainly instru¬ 
mental in establishing friendly relations with the 
hill tribes and their chiefs, through whom forests 
and waste lands were subsequently placed at the 
disposal of Government. 

The Tea«i manufactured from the indigenous plant 
was so favorably received, that an ofier wasVnade tq 
contract for 1,000 chests at an average of Is. lO^d. 
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to 2s. pej ft). The result of this success promising a 
rich harvest in the future, was the formation of two 
•Companies, one in England and one in Calcutta; 
these subsequently Amalgamated under the name of 
the Assam ,Tea Company which is still the largest 
among the numerous Companies that have since 
sjirung into existence. 

Mr. J, Masters, the first gentleman sent up to super¬ 
intend their operations, fixed his head-quarters in 
Nazerah, on the banks of the Dikho, seventeou miles 
south of the sudder station Sibsagar, where it still 
remains. 

Lord Auckland authorised the transfer of tw»-thirds 
of the Government plantations, comprising 70,000 
acres to the Assam Company, and Mr. Bruce was 
permitted to join the Company. In 1840 the Assam 
Company produced 300 chests of Tea, and the Gov¬ 
ernment factories 200. 

Captain Veitch prevailed on a Siugpho chief to 
cultivate a garden at ofte»of their villages, which was 
quite successful. 

The first few years of the Assam Company's opera¬ 
tions were disappointing ; mismanagement reduced it 
to the verge of bankruptcy ; this, however, was 
averted by the judicious efforts of Me|srs. Burkin-* 
, young and Roberts, in rectifying mistakes and the 
extravagant management of the Company. 
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The tx]>erimental gardens of Government were 

worked till 1849, when they were sold to a China- 

♦» 

man for the small sum of Rs. 900, who resold it for 
• f 

half the amount, finally becoming the property of a 

wealthy London firm. 

Tea planters, however, like others, must “ live and 
earn,” and profit by the failures as well as the suc¬ 
cesses that befall, and the Assam Company so far 
recovered from its depressed condition as to declare 
a dividend in 1852 on a crop of 267,000 lbs. 

The first private garden was commenced by Col. 
Hanny, near Debrughur, and in 1853, there were six 
in the Imkhimpore, and three in the Sibsagar district; 
none had been started in the other districts. 


The price of Tea rose in England, and applicants 
for waste land multiplied; Government grant rules 
were most liberal, forest lands were rent free for 
twenty years, high grass tracts rent free for ten years, 
one-fourth of the area rent free for ever. In 1862 
there were 71,218 acres apprepriated to Tea cultiva¬ 
tion, 18,322 actually under Tea, and the crop estima¬ 
ted at 1,788,737 lbs. In 1865, according to the 
official report of Colonel Hopkinson, Commissioner 
of Assam, there were 366 Tea estates, nineteen of 


•which belonged to Limited Companies, including 
499 gardens; the extent of land in lease \pr rent 


paying “pottah” was 516,475 acres ; the estimated 
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outturn.of Tea, 3,226,756 lbs. The imporlfed men, 
women and chil(Jren employed numbered 36,258. 

* T^a planting at this time was in a state of great 
prosperity, Assam’ was an “ Eldorado,” speculation 
ran high, tg possess a Tea estate became a mania, 
and almost fabulous prices were paid for gardens that 
had only just been started, and even for waste land. 
Government began to look sharply for its share of 
the spoils, and new rules were made fixing the lowest 
rate of waste land at rupees 2-8 an acre. * 

Soon afterwards, none was allowed to be sold, 
except at auction, and competition often ran the 
prices up to Rs. 20 or 30, even to Rs. 40 an%cre for 
dense jungle which the axe or hoe had never touched. 
Natives came forward as brisk competitors with these 
interlopers of their native soil, not generally with the 
idea of cultivation, but simply for speculation. 

The early planters who got their estates for the 
asking, wore enriched by this wild speculation; to 
them, these were the hdlcn'on days when the ordinary 
profits of a Tea factory were from fifty to pne hun¬ 
dred per cent, when Tea was sold at an average of 2s. 
or 2s. 3d. per lb., when a young man, after a few 
years of successful Tea planting, could sell out and 
return home “ for good ” on the sunn^’ side of an* 
ample fortune : others with small expenditure would 
open out a few acres with seedlings, forming part 
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of a large tract of waste land, then become a share¬ 
holder in a Company at immense pecuniary profit. ^ 

The river steamers had every cabin full of gj^ntle- 
men in search of a Tea garden ^for themselves, or 
some friend j and young men from England or Scot¬ 
land, often brothers or relatives of Tea proprietors, 
were sent to take charge of Tea gardens, eager for 
the high salaries offered compared with anything 
they could do at home, but often with a fitness for 
nothing except to bring disaster on the proprietors. 

From 1866 to 1867 there was an increase of cul¬ 
tivation in Assam of 5,000 acres, in the produce of 
Tea, of 375,000 lbs., and 9,600 laborers were import¬ 
ed into the province. 

Tea interests, however, could not endure such 
reckless speculation, and a general collapse followed, 
a crushing of high hopes ; many lost heavily, some 
their all ; factories were closed and young men were 
turned adrift to beg their passage out of the coun¬ 
try. Those who had managed prudently were 
able to ‘tide over the downward current, and have 
prospered. 

An interest that could outlive the severe strain 
put on Tea cultivation at this time, has a guarantee 
of becomiifg a source of individual and, national 
wealth. 

Its steady growth and prosperity, since 1869, 
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place it jjeyond a doubt that China and Japan will 
again monoj)olize the Tea trade of the world. 

Government have profited immensely by the 
growth of Tea cultivation in the province, but every 
planter kno^ys by painful experience how slow Go¬ 
vernment have been in helping them out of their 
difficulties, or in taking the necessary steps to aid the 
enterprise ; the most important necessity, good roads 
and bridges have been, and are still, sadly neglected; 
some planters during the rainy season for months 
are completely isolated from the outside world, for 
want of even a riding path through the jungle, or 
any means of crossing a deep river ; they can«ot see 
a neighbouring planter, a few miles away. Many 
restrictions and heavy burdens of expense have 
been laid upon the planters by numerous laws in 
regard to land tenure, aud cooly emigration, though 
probably intended to be humane and just. 

The whole country is virtually owned by the 
British Government; it ryot has no claim on the 
land he has reclaimed from the jungle, or his home, 
except he receives annually a pottah,—a stamped 
paper which contains permission to occupy on con¬ 
dition that he pays a fixed amount. Government 
holding Jhe right at any time to cancel ^the pottah • 
^refuse him the right of occupancy. 

A tea planter who requires hundreds or thou- 
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sands -(f acres, can obtain them in either of two 
ways, by what is termed " fee siipple,”—the lara is 
bought from Government at a fixed rate por acre, 
or he can hold land on a perpetual lease, or for thirty 
years, paying a rent annually at Government rates ; 
viz., the first three years it is free of rent, the fourth 
year a low rate is required, the fifth year an increased 
rate, and the sixth year to the end of the lease, the 
full rate of pottah land. 

There has been a decided lull in applications for 
tea land within the past few years ; some say, “ the 
hest tea land has been secured, but as tea is found to 
thrive-well in almost any soil above inundation, there 
must still remain vast tracts of rich virgin soil invit¬ 
ing enterprise. Tea is indigenous on the Naga hills, 
as yet scarcely approached. In the plains, thousands 
of acres covered with coarse grass, twelve to fifteen 
feet high, now the lairs of wild beasts, might easily 
be converted into tea gardens, by being burnt over ; 
such soil has been proved to be favourable for Tea. 

The h^t soil is a yellow, light, sandy loam, on rul¬ 
ing land, that readily drains any excess of water. 
Forest land is better than grass land ; low tracts re¬ 
quire to be heavily drained, otherwise in the rainy 
season water standing round them destroys t^be plants. 
In the early years of tea planting, grand forests were 
ruthlessly destroyed, sonje planters clearing every 
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tfefi, otheA leaving here and there one too tall to 
sharfS^he plants; flo proliibition of Government tg 
the cutting of timber e;cisted till 1860; since that time 
Forest Department officers attend to the preservation 
of all valuable* timber. There are numbers of “ re¬ 
served forests ” containing thousands of trees which 
are carefully guarded by stringent regulations. A 
forest officer is located in each sudder station, and a 
round price levied on every good tree cut for ««ny 
purpose. 

The Tea plant growing wild is from ten to thirty 
feet in height with a girth of from fifteen to twenty- 
four inches. In cultivation it is kept pruned to an 
average^J^hirty inches. 

Tea, botanically, is a species of Camellia, a Poly- 
audrus plant of the order T'ernstiomeca. It is a hardy 
evergreen, growing readily from the equator to the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude. The flowers are white 
about the size of a wild rose,t^ith single petals ; they 
01)011 in spring and the seed are gathered in October 
and November. The sale of seed forms no insignifi¬ 
cant item of income to the planter, the price varying 
with the kind of seed, and the demand ; the seed of 
indigenous plants is often as high as twohund^red and 
even three hundred rupees a maund (80 lbs.), one 
hundred and fifty may be considered an average ; 
^Hybrid sepd is from fifty to eighty rupees a maund. 
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The Assam Company in 1882 report seed sold to^>ie 
apiount of £6.599 ; another large estate the ^amj 
year, from indigenous plants, realized Rs. 75,(l00 for 
the sale of seed alone. For the China variety there 

4- 

i^ no sale of late years. 

In the gardens three kinds of plants are seen, the 
Assam, Hybrid, and China. The Hybrid is a cross 
between the other two, resulting from mingled culti- 
vatioe. The China plant is not in favor, the other 
two are found to yield more abundantly, and the 
leaves are more easily manipulated and have a 
stronger flavor. 

The seeds are planted in nurseries six to eight 
inches apart, and two inches deep ; this is done in the 
cold season, and weather and soil being favourable, 
the seedlings are ready for planting in a year or less. 

They are planted in a cleared area 4 X 4 or 5 x 5, 
and kept carefully hoed and pruned till the third 
year, when the new shoqtstare plucked for manufac¬ 
ture. 

In the cold season, though the plant keeps quite 
green, it is comparatively dormant, but about the end 
of February the sap agaiuflowsupward and new shoots 
are thrown out ; only these are plucked for manufac- 
ture. During the dormant season, the bush is pruned 
to about two and half feet high, and to the sh&pe 
most conducive to producing a large quantity of leaf. 
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top ii levelled to a tabular form to prtsent a 
' surface of naw shoots ; a good Assam Tea bush 
often^ieasures across tlie top six to eight feet. . 

Three years old plants are expected to yield 801bs. 
of Tea to the'acre, the fourth year twice that amount, 
in the sixth or seventh year, when it reaches maturity, 
the yield is from 500 to 800 ponuds per acre. The 
bushes go on yielding at the same rate for twenty 
years or more, when it begins to lessen. Worn out 
plants are made to renew their youth bjTbeing 
pruned down to within a few inches of the ground. 
The average yield of a Tea bush is one pound of leaf, 
or four ounces of manufactured Tea. This maf seem 
small, but it must be borne in mind that there are 
from two to three thousand plants on an acre. 

The average yield of Tea gardens in all India, is 
given as 256 lbs. per acre, of Assam alone 280 lbs. 

The leaf is plucked as often as the bushes “ flush,” 
that is, throw out new shoots, which ordinarily 
occurs every ten or fifteen dajs, from the first of 
March till the middle of November ; tlie remainder 
of the year the plant rests. 

A Tea garden in full bearing, clean and well kept, 
with its regular rows of bright green stretching oflF 
in the distance without itjterruption ovtr hundreds 
of acres of waving laud, is one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world. 


10 



TEA MANUFACTURE, 


CHAPTER XI. 

* EA, in the home market, is sold under the various 
names of Hyson, Ulong, Pekoe, Souchong, 
Congou, &c.; these names by some may be sup¬ 
posed Jp indicate a different plant, but the difference 
solely depends on different soil and climate, and 
different modes of manufacture in China, Japan, or 
India. ^ 

The new soft shoats only are plucked, consisting 
of a leaf bud, glistening with a silvery down, and 
two leaves; the third leaf is plucked, if new and 
soft, but uot the stalk; the axil is left from which a 
new shoot will come. 

Plucking is mostly <5one by women and children 
in groups, each one with a ^eep basket hung on the 
shoulder. The “ nirik,” or task required, is eight 
seers (15 lbs.) of leaf a day from a woman, and four 
seers from a child; many do more than this, and 
some bring in a maund of leaf in a day ; to encourage 
plucking a higher rate is allowed on the excess of the 
‘‘ nirik this is one pice a seer, for the excess one and 
a half, or two pice are paid, each plucker’s load is. 
weighed when brought in, and the leaf a|; once 
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gpread oe mats or wicker pans to wither ovfer night, 
morning i&on account of the cool temperature 
* it i^ot perfectly placid, it is rendered so by being 
spread in the sun, th*en it is ready for rolling. This was 
done entirely by hand, till a few years ago machines 
were invented by Kinmond and Jackson, Assam 
planters, to perform this work more expeditiously. 

For hand-rolling, a man took a heap of the 
withered leaf on a rough bamboo mat, and rolled it 
back and forth in a ball shape under his hanffs, turn¬ 
ing it over and shaking it out light, now and again, 
rolling till the leaf had a curled appearance, and 
so wot with the juice it can easily be presSed into 
a heap for fermentation. Hand-rolling is still the 
mode of manufacture in China and Japan,butin India, 
the rolling machine has quite supplanted hand labor, 
the machine doing the work more effectively, cleaner, 
quicker, and saving labor, which is an important 
consideration in a country where labor is so scarce. 

The machine is run by a steam engine and rolls 
a maund of leaf in about twenty minutes ; the engine 
at the same time is frequently made to run a sifting 
and fanning machine. During the machine-rolling 
process the juice exudes and converts it into a wet 
mass, which is left to ferment; when thisWs complete * 
.the leaf has become a dark reddish brown, and gives 
out a strong aroma. 
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It is now ready for drying, and for this purpos / 
it is spread lightly over wicker 'trays an in^ or 
tvVo tliick, and placed over a charcoal fire made in a 
shallow cavity in the ground. The rest for the tray is 
basket work plastered, or brick work about three feet 
high. The tray is frequently removed, and the 
Tea turned that it may dry evenly, and great care is 
necessary lest it remain too long, and the leaf acquires 
a burnt flavor. 

The custom, after hand-rolling, is to throw the 
leaf into a hot iron pan, turning it briskly with a 
stiff brush, then rolling and panning again before 
drying ; this slow process, taught by Chinese manu¬ 
facturers in Assam, has passed away. When the leaf 
is thoroughly dry, it is cooled and put into large bins. 

Before packing, it is sorted through sieves of differ¬ 
ent degrees of fineness ; the finest giving the flowery 
Pekoe, \ hich is the leaf bud with a silvery sheen, the 
next Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong and Souchong; the 
remainder is made into Broken Tea, and Dust Tea. 

After* sorting, the Tea is fanned on a bamboo pan 
by hand, or by machinery, then carefully i)icked by 
women and children of stems and other superfluous 
matter. 

Formerly what was termed “ red leaf,” that is, lea f 
too hard for proper manipulation, was thrown away 
by tons, now, however, a more economical plan is in 
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vogue; tfiis Jeaf is broken fine by macbinery/and sent 
n^arket as Brujsca Tea. 

Eikcb sort of tea is bulked in sufficient quantity 
to form an even break. Beioro packing, it is dried 
over a slow«cLarcoal fire for some hours, and packed 
while warm in boiiss lined with lead, soldered ,air 
tight, and marked when it is ready for shipment. 
Each box is marked with the kind of tea it contains 
and with initials indicating the '.-state. 

The process of manufactiu-e hero desciihfd is for 
Black Tea alone, t.ha only tea produced in Asseni. 

A tea factory is a busy [>lace. A glance inside will 
show you a rolling machine in motion and Smother 
sorting tea, a do:;en trays sliding baek and forth 
doing the work of as many men; in anodier place 
a group of women, e'lch with a big pan of tea before 
her, and a naked, fat, rollicking baby on the ground 
beside her. No machinery can do the women's work 
in picking tea. Green tea, is largely nuniufactured 
at the gardens on the Ifiihalayas ; the chief difference 
in the process being, that the leaf is pu4 at once 
into hot pans, without wiiborirjg, and after being 
rolled in a circular motion, it is dried quickly in hot 
pans, then sorted into the different varieties known 
as Gun powder. Hyson, etc. 

, In Japan, the process of coloring tea is thus de¬ 
scribed. “ After the leaf has been through the hot pun 
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font or fi /o pounds aro taken and thrown into pans^ 
heated to a temperature of 212-.Farhenheit, 
rapidly stirred by hand against the smooth ironf sur¬ 
face about twenty minutes, then a tcaspoonfnl of 
thoroughly pulverized soapstone (saponke) and five 
grains of powdered Chinese indigo arc thoroughly 
rubbed into the loaf some tweutj minutes ; then half 
a teaspoonful of gypsum, and of pulverized tamarack 
(a species of larch) is added and the stirring and rub¬ 
bing continued for some time ; it is then put into 
cold pans and cold rubbed against the iron, till it has 
acquired a polish, which is arrived at in about an 
hour.” ' These ingredients may not bo especially in¬ 
jurious; doubtless they are less so than those used in 
China, where Prussian Blue is said to be used for 
manufacturing green teas, and Black lead for Black 
teas, with other ingredients dangerous to health, still 
who would not prefer the pure, simple, wmlultreated 
uneoloured Assam tea? 

The manufacture ot “Brick Tea” sold on the ?iorth- 
eru frontier is a secret of the northern tribes ; each 
brick weighs four pounds, and they aro in demand at 
the high price of eight shillings per pound. 

The estimate of expenses in the manufacture of 
tea is varioBsIy given, much depending on‘the skill 
of the planter in managing economically. Proprietors, 
generally manage their gardens, for obvious reasons 
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^Ijiore economically than employes. Tea Cotnpames 
ut. wily employ »no general Manager, on a salary 
’of mSn 300 to 600 Rs. a month, and for the seve/'al 
gardens an Assistant:, on salaries ranging from 50 to 
250 Rs. pe» month. The porc^nisites of these situa- 
tions are a house free of rent, an elephant or posy, 
and two or three servants. Where machinery ia 
used an engineer is euii)h) 3 'cJ, and in every factory 
establishment, a carpenter, blacltsniith and several 
native overseers are employed. 

The law requires that all persons ora))loyod bo 
provided with houses, and medical attendance; in 
large Companies a European doctor is emploj^d, but 
usnally a Bongallee doctor, educated and dijilomaed 
in a Calcutta college, attends to tbo sick among the 
laborers, medicines being supplied l)j’ the proprietors. 

There is usnally a large comfortable bungalow for 
the Superintendent and, now-a-days, a fire-proof 
building for the Tea-bousc. Near by, are rows of huts 
built separately, side \>^ side, for coolies. If there 
are different tribes, Bengallces and Cacharjes, there 
are separate rows of huts, as these people never 
mingle. Cooly wages are five or six rupees a month. 
Much of the hoeing and plucking is done as task work. 

In opening out a new garden, ther%is consider-' 
.able outlay in buildings for the establishment, and 
every year, some expenses of this kind. The 
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expensaa of the first clearance %vith the (oecessar^v' 
buildings, irrespective of the price of the lanj^^is 
estimated at an average of Its. 80 an acre j for the 
second and third year Its. 70. The plant now begins 
to yield a crop of 80 lbs. to the acre, the fourth year 


160 lbs., the fifth year 240 lbs., the sixtli year when iu 
full bearing from 300 to oUO lbs. of manufactured Tea. 

“ • Assuming the cost to bo 

per acre £7, the 

following table will give the actual cost of producing 
and selling an average crop of four mauuds, 320 lbs. 

per acre. 


1. Supcriutcr.donco and cultivation 


per acre 

... m on .120 lbs. 


jeo-o-ii 

2. Plucking 1 us. iH. per maund 

... £0-0-2 

3. llaimlactniincc lii. 3<r. per maund 

£0-0-1 i 

4. Box and lea.’. 6 j. Gi.-'. par box 

5. Country traiitp'''rt lu.u commission 

£0-0-1 

per box (b. ui. 

£0-0-1 

6. Freight and hone chargc.s per lb. 
Total cost of cultiration, manufacture 

£0-0-21 

and sale Ih. 

£0-1-1 


Macliinc^ry has leduci-il lUe expense to 10 or 11 ponce per lb. 

Again taking £ 7 us the fixed annual cliarge, and 
the cost of manufacture and sale at £2-11-7 per 
maund, the following :aMo will give the cost per lb. 
according to the rate of pr iduction ; 80 lbs. per acre 
£9-11-7 or 28, 4|d. per U», 


* Bepjirt of Mr. At Mauiicot Comm'&iiiuiier ou Tea calUvadou iu lutiia. 
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16j) 11)3. ... £12- 3-2 or U. 6id. per 16.. 

240 lbs. ... £14-14-9 „ U. 2id. „ 

320 lbs. ... £17- 6-4 „ U. id. „ 

400 lbs. ... £19-7-11 „ U - „ 

In practice, £20 per acre, which 400 lbs. ought to 
give, is not counted on from ten to fifteen is the high¬ 
est profit anticipated. ” The smallest outturn at which 
it is estimated tea can be profitably cultivated is 
three, or three and a half maa[id.s per acre, at a cost 
of not more than Rs. 40 per manud or 8 annas per lb. 

These figures are only an ajiproximate Cbtimate 
which many circumstances may modify ; there is 
similar uncertainty attending Tea cultivation as in 
the production of wheat, rico, or other crops; the 
season may prove unfavorable,—in drought the plant 
docs not flush, in an excess of rain, the leaf is want¬ 
ing in flavor, if the market is overstocked prices are 
low ; these and other things may lessen produce or 
lessen profits. 

Those who can afliord to wait for the returns of 
the season’s crop, usually send their tea direct to 
England, but far the largest proportion <if Assam 
Tea is sold by agents in Calcutta at auction ; soma 
concerns are so pressed for funds, that they draw 
from the agents advances on the season’s crop. 

The expense on Tea laid down in Calcutta is one * 
.anna a pound, and the additional expense of sending 
to London about eight annas a pound. 
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Indi^ Tea now supplies one*third theiconsnmp- 
tion of Great Britain, and when ve glance ovejj^tne 
pa^t quarter century, and remember that the "Fkiwery 
kingdom” then had the entire hxonopoly of the Tea 
trade, we shall be ready to aflBrm that Indian Tea cul¬ 
tivation is a grand success. Indian Tea from the out¬ 
set, has been pronounced superior to China and rea¬ 
lized a higher price. 

The “Tea Syndicate” is rapidly opening new mar¬ 
kets fc/ Indian teas in Australia, the United States, 
and latterly, on the continent of Europe. In 1882, 
682,882 lbs. wore sent to the United States. The 
Assam- Company report 2,718,000 ibs. sent to Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, and 641,000 lbs. to America, 

Its superior strength, delicious flavor, and further¬ 
more, the entire freedom from adulteration of 
Indian tea must bring it into favor with tea drink¬ 
ing people everywhere. Tea merchants are said to 
mix China with Indian teas to enhance the value of 
the former, while it cheapens the latter, and in this 
way its .virtues may reach the poorer classes. 

Within the memory of the present generation, is 
the time when Tea was a luxury even among the 
well-to-do, and rarely tasted by the poor ; gradually 
it is become almost a necessity in every family, and 
best of all, in a measure, it is supplanting intoxica¬ 
ting beverages; it is in constantu se probably by 
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le-tbirdV the human race ; its slightly stiEJulating 
proj^rties bringing relief to the thirsty, comfort to 
the sick, and rest to the weary. * 

The success which has attended Tea culture in 
India, may tie said to have benefitted the world, inas¬ 
much as mankind are no longer dependent on’a 
walled and sealed kingdom for one of its greatest 
comforts, and the gratitude of nations is due to^Him 
from whom cometh every good and perfect gift. 

Dry statistics are most uninteresting to some, 
but there are others who may have an interest in the 
following figures indicating the growth, and results 
of this industry in Assam. 

Land under Tea in 1874 as reported in Lind’s 
pamphlet— 

Tn the Kamrup district ... ... 4,636 acres. 

In the Durrung district ... ... 13,933 „ 

In the Nowgong district ... ... 8,481 „ 

In the Sibsagar district ... ... 34,084 „ 

In the Lukhimpore district ... ... 21,942 ,, 

The crop of Tea for 1881 in the Assam 
valley ... ... 24,390,732 sbs. 

The crop of Cachar and Sylhet 13,903,010 „ 

In 1882, 743 gardens in the Assam valley, 247 in 
the Surma valley ; total 390. 

Area under cultivation ... ... 178,851 acres. 

Total area held ... ... ... 193,362 „ 

♦ Increase in five years ... ... 196,693 „ 

Yield of Tea ... ... 46,472,941 lbs. 
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Manntacturcd in the Aesam valley 28,098,806* lbs 

Manufactured in the Surma valley 47.383,136 „ 

increase 20 per cent over preceding year. 

Average yield per acre .. ... 290 lbs. 

Average previous year, per acre ... 282 „ 

Among the Tea districts Cachar leads the list 
with an outturn of ... ... 12,721,327 lbs. 


Sibsagar comes next with 
Lnkhimpoie ... 

Sylhet 

Kaiwnp 

Goalpara 


11,337,437 

8,125,257 

4,166,209 

951,354 

66,278 


Avt^rage cost of Cultivation. 

In Goalpara Ks. 46 to 50 per acre. 

' Cost of Tea Manufacture 2J ana per lb. 

In Kamrnp 30 to 100 Es. per acre. 

Manufactme 6 to 9 ans. per lb. 

In Nowgong 70 Es. an acre. 

Manufacture 7 ans. per lb. 

In Lukhimpore 240 Bs. per acre. 

Manufacture from 5 to 8 ans. per Ib. 

In Cachar 100 to 120 Es. per acre. 

Manufacture 5 annas per !b. 

In Sylhet, Es. 59-ll-S per acre. 

Manufacture 6 ans. per lb. 

The most prominent features of the season of 
1883 is the decline in the average value of the crop, 
and the large increase of consumption. 
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CHAPTISK XII. 

f HE situation of a Tea Planter is no sinecure, 
though if we were to judge from the eagerness 
with wliich the place is souglit, Ave might think 
it was. The salary and perquisites invile niiinorous 
applicants for every vacancy that occurs,%id it is 
not uiHiommon to find young men Avilling to Avork, 
and find themselves for a time, in the hoj )0 of ob¬ 
taining a “ Billet in Tea.” 

It is true, the Eurojiean Planter is a superinten¬ 
dent only, he has none of the actual work on a 
garden to perform, this Avould ho impossible in the 
climate of India, besides, this Avould compromise his 
dignity in the eyes of the natives, avIiosc- crude idea 
of a gentleman is, one who has plenty of immey, and 
nothing to do, so Avhen distance lends imchantment 
to the view ” the situation may seem an easy one ; 
while in fact, the difficullios are sufficient to ta.v the 
industry, ingenuity, and jiatience of any one to the 
utmost. 

The laltorors are his greate.st care, AAiiother con¬ 
structors, local laborers, or imported coolies. 

Clearing ^and, and making charcoal, are usually 

11 
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done Assamese contractors who ofV'n provt 
wholly unreliable ; they are j)aid advances on the 
work to secure it being done promptly, but even 
with this inducement there is often great delay, or 
the work is not done at all. In this case, they must 
be. prosecuted, which involves a journey of the 
Planter to the Court of the nearest station, causing 
expense and loss of time. Local coolies are equally 
untrustworthy, the planter is so desirous of their 
work, that he willingly gives advances, perhaps for a 
month’s work, which may be I'ulfillcd in six months, 
or never. Not unlikely the man has taken advances 
from several, and then scatters his time among them 
so as to appear to be fulfilling his agreement. There 
is no limit to the knavery the planter has to deal 
with. 

Imported coolies are frequently running away, 
others are ill, or pretending to be, some are quarrel¬ 
some, or refractoiy, and all are naturally lazy. To 
each gang of cookies at their work, one man is em¬ 
ployed to, look after them. 

The coolies are a motley company of antagonis¬ 
tic castes and habits, and without great discretion 
and tact, the Planter cannot manage successfully, 
and the fina' success of a garden depends more upon 
the proper management of the pepole, than any other 
one thing. If their peculiar, and perhaps foolish 
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prejudice# are ignored, they will not be content to 
remain, and their complaints, though often ground¬ 
less, cannot always be disregarded. 

Among a batch of newly arrived coolies, may be 
observed twT) tall gaunt men with the “ poitre,” sacred 
thread on their shoulders, marking them as Brahmins; 
they refuse to handle the hoe, it is against their 
caste, they think they would bo degraded by such 
employment, they were horn to idleness, and to live by 
the gifts those of lower caste have the holier to be¬ 
stow; such is their lofty view of themselves; the plant¬ 
ers may show these proud beggars the agreement 
they made to serve as coolies, but they reply, ‘•We did 
not understand about it,” which is doubtless true, for 
they cannot road or write, and their ignorance is 
taken advantage of by cooly contractors. It is 
utterly useless to contend with a man’s caste preju¬ 
dices, and while seeming to gratify them, by tact, the 
Planter manages to get his money’s worth out of the 
men in the variety of work the garden alFords. Un¬ 
scrupulous cooly contractors send up the feme, halt, 
and blind fit only for the hospital, and many find a 
watery grave on the passage up the river. 

There is great improvement over the early days 
of Tea. planting, when the steamer deck^were crowd- 
. ed with men, women and children, no proper attention 
given to the sick, and no railing to prevent those 
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sleeping,near the edge from rolling off into^lie river; 
and many were lost in this way alone. Frequently 
cholera broke out, and carried them off by scores, 
regretted, perhaps, by some bereaved relative, and by 
the Planter on account of his financial Ibss. 

These irregularities were corrected some years 
since by stringent Government enactments, oblig¬ 
ing the steamers to provide a given spaco for coolies 
and a firm railing, also to provide nourishing food, 
warm blnnkets, aiid a doctor especially to attend on 
them ; in consequence there is far less suffering and 
mortality, though every year cholera finds some 
victims"on the steamers. 

During the cold season, nearly every steamer 
brings up from two to five hundred emigrants for the 
Tea gardens ; they come from Bengal, Sontal, Chota 
Nagpore, and other thickly settled districts. A three 
years agreement has been the rule, now five year.s 
are required. 

The garden work is of sufficient capacity to allow 
different jiationalities, generally, being employed 
by themselves. In looking after all the details of the 
work, where hundreds of coolies are employed, there 
is evidently enough to keep a Planter busy ; he 
'usually rises^early, and after a ahold hazrie —little 
breakfast of tea and toast—he spends from three to, 
five hours in a walk or ride over the plantation, 
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inspectipff the work and giving general directions to 
the mokoHs (overseers.) Tliese mohoris are often 
knavish and exacting ; give a native power and he is 
likely to be tyrannical, as native history proves. 
Coolies ara often cheated out of a portion of their 
wages, and to prevent fraud, planters often oblige 
the mohori to pay the hands in their presence, or 
what is better, pay them personally. Even this does 
not always prevent cheating ; in canning and deceit 
the native can outwit his English master ; this 
characteristic of the people is a perpetual source ot 
irritation, and it requires firm control and a good 
temper to get on comfortably. 

Sickness among the laborers is less a source of 
anxiety than formerly, since Government require 
every garden to employ a doctor, and provide 
medicines. Fever and bowel complaints prevail at 
all seasons ; cases of cholera among new arrivals 
are frequent; with the best care, loss of coolies by¬ 
death or runaway is ctften occurring, and from these 
two causes alone, twenty-five -per cent, of ^the whole 
number of coolies on a garden has been known to 
be lost, though this case was an extreme one. 

On many plantations, it has been a constant 
care to'keep the numerous laborers supplied wutlf 
food ; the local market being insufficient, hundreds of 
mauuds of rice are constantly being brought up on 
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the steamers for the gardens, besides dhal, ,falt and 
oil, the essentials of native diet. A Government 
regulation obliges the Planter to supply the rice at a 
fixed rate, whatever may be the market price; this 
sometimes subjects them to great loss ; in,addition to 
the, high rates for freight on the steamer, the grain 
must often be taken a long journey on bullock carts 
from the landing to the garden. 

The importation of so numerous a foreign popu¬ 
lation isivorking many changes, one that every one 
feels is the rise in the price of food-supplies, in fact, 
a difficulty is experienced in getting some things at 
any prig^ ; another yearly increasing difficulty is that 
of labor ; wages have doubled, and in some places 
rpiadrupled, and in the rainy season, it is next to 
impossible to get half a dozen coolies on any terms. 
Even Goveinment officers have great difficulty in 
getiing Government work done, they are obliged to 
put the screws of force on, through a Mozedah. Of 
late they are employing .convicts on roads and 
bridges. 

The Tea Planter’s domestic and social life is not 
of an enviable kind, especially if he is a bachelor, 
which is usnaliy the case ; ho has few oj)portunities 
for sociability bis occupation makes him “ Monarch 
of all he surveys ” for miles around, and his nearest 
neighbours are several miles distant; his bungalow, as 
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Europeai} houses are called,though the largest at the 
garden, is often a rough affair, built of the product 
of the jungle, just at hand, and if far from any 
station ho has few comforts to smooth his rough home, 
and contents himself to live in a camp style, only 
too glad when friends come to offer them “ a shs^e 
down," and to provide his hed, for the Planter is 
generously hospitable. 

Rice and fowls are the staples of his monotonous 
meals the year round, the “linos have fallon to him 
in pleasant j)laces ” if ho can get a supply of milk, 
eggs, and bread ; instead of the “ staff of life,” ho 
substitutes “ chapatees for the uninitiated, *vo will 
explain, thatthese are very thin cakes, made of flour 
and water, baked on an iron pan over the fire ; it 
is the unleavened bread of ancient times, still very 
commoir in India. 

There are exceptions, of course, to the style of 
living described, of late there has been great improve¬ 
ment in the bungalows btiil t, no\ many, and s|)Ocially 
in the Assam Company have large brick houses, and 
those near stations live in comfortable style, Planters, 
generally, are good horseman and sportsman, and 
often supply their tables with the luxuries of game- 
pigeon, snipe, and wild fowl, with an occasional dish 
of venison ; the canned provisions, now sent all over 
the world give variety to his table fare. It is no 
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iinnsuaHhing for the Royal Bengal tigeifr to prowl 
about his dwelling by night, and carry off unprotect- 
eii, man, or beast; fortunately, the savage beast 
does not know his power, or often the frail wall that 
only hides his prey would be but paper^in his fierce 
claws. The ornaments of the Planter’s house are 
the trophies won on his private battle field. Insects 
in nameless variety swarm around his lamp in the 
evening, and mosquitoes, and in some places, gnats, are 
such pests day and night, that there is no escape ex¬ 
cept under a mosquito curtain. Venornoussnakesmay 
ensconce themselves in a corner of his bungalow, or 
stretcRtheir length from the thatch roof above him ; 
from ants, the universal household pest, he cannot 
hope to escape ; to keep clear of rats and mice, some 
planters have half a dozen cats. In many cases, the 
comforts that a planter might enjoy have beenignored 
in the haste to get rich ; every man’s work tells on 
the garden, and it cannot be spared to add to his 
comfort. Proprietors espfxSally have no idea of re- 
maining.longer than is necessary to make a garden 
that will sell at a large profit, or yield a comfortable 
income, and every consideration, not essential to this 
single purpose, must give way. 

As every«igarden includes a large tract of country, 
planters are necessarily in an isolated stuation, and 
this means great loneliness, some for weeks, and in 
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some cases, in the rainy season, for monthg, do not 
see a person to speak to, in their own language ; in 
the cold season the roads and bridges may admit .of 
a planter riding a pony to his neighbouring planters, 
or to the station. Planters have done much, without 
Government aid, to open communication with each 
other. In 1865 Government granted forty lacs 
(40,00000) of Rupees to constrnct a trunk road from 
Dhubri to Sadija, but the “ Grand Trunk Road ” in 
many parts is still a myth, and much more ^eeds to 
bo done to render travelling comfortable. 

Most planters temper their loneliness with nu¬ 
merous pet anim.als, dogs, cats, birds, monk^s, &c., 
they are fortunate if they are musical, and can make 
an instrument enliven their home, or artistical, and 
c.an while away a weary hour in transferring to can¬ 
vass the rare scenes of beauty to be found in Assam ; 
but the one thing a planter most needs is a ivife and 
/rtOT*7y, they are the safeguardsof virtue,happiness,and 
success ; rarely does tbe’rilarried man fall into the ex- 
cessess which arc common with bachelors » besides, 
the latter is in a pitiable condition when sickness 
lays liim low, and he has no friend near, but must 
depend on ignorant and careless servants ; there may 
be no physician within many miles cxcejkt his cooly * 
tloctor, with whom he fears to trust his case. Planters 
have sickened and died under just such circumstances. 
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Fever is the most prevalent disease. Newly opened 
gardens are especially malarious, comparatively few 
however, have died, some have been forced to leave, 
others by taking a trip on the river, return to enjoy 
many years of good health. Liver complaint is not 
uncommon among Europeans, but with temperate 
habits and proper attention to unnecessary exposure, 
health is as likely to be enjoyed in Assam as any¬ 
where else. 

A Planter’s greatest danger lies in the influence 
of his surroundings ; be may have left the protecting 
roof of a father, the yearning influence of a mother’s 
love, the chaste and purifying companionship of a 
sister; the high moral tone of the home circle is far 
away, and the sacred influence of the Sabbath ; he 
finds himself as free as the monkeys chattering 
among the trees to do as he pleases, restraint is gone, 
there is no one to notice his conduct for whom he 
cares “arap,’’ and the danger is, he will ignore his 
knowledge of an All-seeing Eye, and sink into habits 
fie woulth blush to own ; young men who can bravely 
meet the difficulties imd endure the discomforts in¬ 
cident to the work, often jirove wanting in the 
moral courage necessary to resist the temptations 
that assail tskeir peculiar situation. 

Not a few young men who come to the country 
noble specimens of upright manhood, have under 
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the circuAstances described, become iu a f^w years 
perfect wrecks. 

The first danger is the habit of taking “pegs,” 
then the gaming table, and kindred vices follow ; 
step by step*and unconsciously to himself, the man’s 
virtue and manliness are in the dust. The situation 
k a fiery ordeal which none but a firm Christian 
character can endure unscorched. 

The sons of Great Britian, who mostly compose 
the Europeans of Assam, as yet have scarcely felt 
the tide of temperance which has flowed over the 
republic of America, and converted thousands of 
homes to the total abstinence principle. 

The custom that prevails here of offering a caller 
a “peg,” and the sentiment that it would not be 
polite to do otherwise, was the case in America a half 
century ago, but which has now entirely passed away; 
drinking “ pegs,” slings, “ cocktails” and other decoc¬ 
tions of liquor, is now confined to Bar-rooms and 
in one state, Kansas, thesi places are prohibited. The 
idea that liquor is necessary to health is » serious 
mistake ; experience has proved that the most tempe¬ 
rate enjoy the best health and live the longest as a 
general rule. No disease induced by the climate is 
a tenth part so fatal as the habit of drinking liquor, 
^aron Leibog, the famous chemist, has proved to a 
certainty, “ that as much flour as can lie on the point 
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of a knife, is more nutritious than eighk quarts of 
Bavarian Beer, counted the best, and that there is as 
much nutriment in a five pound loaf of bread, or 
three pounds of flesh, as in 7o0 gallons of beer,” 
This is not the opinion of an enthusiastic temper¬ 
ance man, but of one of the ablest chemists in Europe. 

“ Why spend your money for that which is no* 
bread, and your labor for that which satisfieth not ? ” 
Why not find sufficient stimulant in the cuji that 
cheers bat not inebriates ? With the best tea in the 
world at hand, let the time hasten when the Planter of 
Assam will so far follow the esanijilo of his coad¬ 
jutors 'In the “ Flowerj" kingdom, ” as tomake a cup 
of tea a token of hospitality instead of a “ peg.” 

Any resident of Assam must observe that there 
has been of late years a marked improvement in 
Planter society, there is more sobriety and steady 
application to work, and more general oh.servance 
of the Sabbath in suspending unnecessary work ; the 
clergyman is welcomed tO liold services in many 
gardens,.and especially, that there has been a yearly 
increase in the number of married planters, four-fold 
probably, within five years, which has a decided puri¬ 
fying inflernce. Married ladies frequently bring an 
unmarried sister, or friend with them for society 
in their isolated home, which usually results in any 
other marriage, and is a matter for congratulation 
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where ladies are so few, for every one wdll admit, that 
pure exalted womanhood raises the moral tone of 
society. 

We do not intend to leave the impression that the 
Tea Planter is any more given to an erratic course 
than most young men under similar circumstances, 
but that the circumstances are especially a severe 
test of moral character. 

Among them are fine musicians, artists and scien¬ 
tists ; few ever go beyond the bounds of moderate 
drinking, and it is to be hoped when temperance 
principles are more generally adopted, and jparried 
planters are the rule not the exception, as at present, 
that Assam will be truly styled “ The happy valley,” 
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f HE sound that especially arrests the attention of 
a newcomer to India is the " Caw-caw ” of a mul¬ 
titude of crows ; it is the first greeting of dawn9 
and at sundown the settlement of a flock for the 
night, is ^freceded by a general conference in Caw- 
caw language; it is amusing to watch them. A group 
settle on the ground close together, one says, “Caw- 
caw," Snother '• Caw-caw,” responses go round, one 
here and there hops a few paces, bob their heads, 
cock one eye to the speaker, then the other, the 
company varying the manoeuvres till a decision seems 
to be reached by a vote of the majority, then all fly 
oflT together to a tree top for the night. 

To the house-keeper, crows are a pest, nothing 
eatable escapes their searching eyes, nothing unpro¬ 
tected, their ravenous maw ; a servant in passing 
from cook-house to bungalow is liable to lose the 
contents of his dish, or they boldly fly into the house 
and snatch food from the table. 

‘ Their movements are often very amusing and 
show remarkable cunningness; when one gets a titbit 
he selfishly wishes to enjoy alone, he carefully hides 
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it from His fellows under the leaves on the ground, or 
in the roof thatch. Their cunuingness is illustrated in 
this true story. “ Three crows were watching a dog 
eat a piece of meat and tried to snatch it, but in 
vain; tbe;f flew oif a short distance and seemed to 
have contrived a plan ; they flew back and two went 
as near as they dared to the meat, while the third 
crow gave the dog’s tail a sharp bite ; of course, he 
turned with a yelp, when the two seized the meat, 
flew away, and the three shared it.” 

On the whole, we must acknowledge the crow a 
useful bird ; one of the Creator’s gifts for removing 
what would breed disease in a hot climate. 

Hawks and vultures serve a similar good purpose, 
but are comparatively few, “ wheresoever the carcass 
is there you may see them gathered together.” 

In this brief glimpse, it is impossible to notice 
particularly the great variety of birds in Assam ; 
there are many with beautiful })lumage, but there are 
few sweet singers; a chirp, a whistle, or a double note, 
is the most we usually hear from forest birds. 

Game is plentiful, wild fowls are found in coveys, 
also two species of pheasant and peacock; the black 
variety, in coveys of from ten to fifty; these are 
snared f»y the Assamese, and brought fw sale. Par! 
. tridges, quails, jacksnipe, pigeons, and parrots are 
very numerous. 
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Two varieties of wild goeso come to fi'ie plains 
in the celd season, and ducks and other water-fowl 
are plentiful on the ponds and streams. 

'The owl’s dismal hoot often breaks the still hours 
of the night; one large species has a frightful cry 
of “ Hilda ! Hilda ! Dudn,” in a voice so human, that 
one wakes from a dream of some one in agony. 

Flying foxes frequent high trees, and at night 
devour any fruit they can find. A small bat is 
troublesome, habiting under a thatch roof, and often 
flying about the house at night. 

The worst night disturbers in Assam are the nu¬ 
merous^ jackals; the sun has scarcely set when they 
emerge from their hiding-places in packs ; one begins 
with a loud “ yow ! yowoo !” another joins in the cry, 
then the whole pack, as they run along, howl, scream, 
screech, yelp, and whine, making a jumble of hideous 
noises, that can be heard a long distance. Just before 
dawn, when one is taking their soundest sleep, is a 
favourite time for a jackal fioncert; they seem to be 
calling all their fellows to a feast on the fowls or 
ducks on your premises that may not be very 
strongly secured. 

There are night visitors of a stronger and more 
, dangerous kind; your cattle and horses are not safe 
when a leopard or tiger is prowling about your dwell¬ 
ing, which is not an unusual occurrence, as every 
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one knoT|8 who has been many months in Assams 
Even the stations are not exempt from frequent visits, 
from these denizens of the jungle ; there are always 
tracts of jungle near where they lie concealed in the 
daytime, and they often spring out, and carry off cattle 
that are straying near, even in sight of the herdsman. 
In more than one station we have known a tiger* to 
prowl about the house in the night; in one instance, 
he boldly jumped a fence with a calf in his mouth, 
and quietly devoured it at the back of the cook-house 
where the bones were found in the morning. Nearly 
every night in the cold season the cry of “ pen, pen,” 
may be heard indicating the proximity of the hungry 
beast; the cry is said to be that of an animal that 
always precedes the tiger, some say a jackal, but 
what animal, it is we cannot say, but we know the 
tiger is near when we hear that cry. 

To diminish their number. Government give a 
bounty of rupees twenty-five for every fresh skin, 
with head attached, br^pught to the Court, and in 
every station natives are frequent recipients, still 
there seems to be no diminution in their "numbers, 
nor is there likely to be while so large a portion of 
the country affords a safe hiding-place for them. 

OflScers, planters, and natives find most exciting 
sport in hunting them. It is a dangerous fport, though* 
•seated inside a “ howdah” on the back of a trained 
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elephant, and many can tell a tale of narro^iescapes, 
while ocoasionally, life is sacrificed. A wounded 
tiger will sometimes fiercely attack an elephant ; 
at one time when this occurred, the elephant shook 
himself with such violence, that he threw a gentleman 
out of the “ howdah” to the ground on one side of 
him, while the tiger fell on the other ; fortunately, 
not observing the fallen man, he made off; many 
equally narrow escapes might be related : we will in¬ 
dulge, however, only in one story of a tiger hunt. 
Two gentlemen were out hunting, when, spotting a 
tiger, they followed him up till within range of their 
guns, w^en they fired and wounded the beast in the 
chest, with a loud roar, he bounded off, the elephant 
following, till they saw him in open ground about 
thirty yards distance; they now dismounted andcauti- 
ously aiming, fired again, the charge entering the sto¬ 
mach, but he ran off into a paddy field. The elephant 
was sent in to hunt him out, when the tiger sprang 
upon him, and he took fright ,ard bolted. The tiger lay 
down in the field, and the gentlemen again fired; just 
as they did so, he opened his month, and the charge 
entered his jaws; he was now only about ten yards 
distant, and one of the sportsman saw the beast 
.fix his eyes upon him, and with a savage roar he 
sprung towards him ; the gentleman attempted to 
climb a tree, but bad raised himself only about' 
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four feet |from the gronnd, when the tiger sprang 
, upon him, bringing him to the ground on ene side 
the tree, while the tiger fell back on the other with 
half his clothes in his mouth, which he had wrenched 
oflF, leaving, his victims back well scored with his 
sharp claws. For a second the clothes in the brute’s 
mouth took his attention, which his victim improved 
to scramble up and make olF with all possible speed ; 
the tiger followed some distance, but finally lefthim. 
All this time the other sportsman was up a tree, 
a helpless spectator of the exciting scene, having 
thrown his gun on the ground in his haste to escape* 
Again they mounted the elephant and went in 
search of the tiger, being sure the wounds were 
mortal; they found him dead, having bled to death 
from the mouth wound. They hung the carcass on 
the elephant, and bore ofi" their hard earned trophy. 
In travelling we occasionally come upon traces 
of a deserted village, and on inquiring the cause, are 
told a man-eating tiger prowled about and carried 
off some of the people. A man-eater at one time 
infested one of the public roads in the Sibsagar 
district, and for twelve days every day one man was 
seized while passing on the road ; several travel¬ 
ling together did not intimidate the beast ; at laat,^ 
a native climbed a tree near bis haunt and watched; 
‘some men were heard coming on the road,—the tiger 
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slyly crept ont to seize his prey, when a j^ot from 
the man on the tree entered bis breast, and he drop¬ 
ped dead. The man was rewarded doable the usual 
bounty for his brave and beneficent act. 

Tigers are said to be man-eaters only when from 
age they have lost most of their teeth and claws 
and have thus lost the power to seize their usual prey. 

Mrs. C., the wife of a missionary, gives a graphic 
description of a tiger hunt in the Naga hills. 

The village had for some time been molested with 
the depredations of a tiger on the cattle, and latterly 
on men. One day, where land was clearing for a 
rice crop, a woman who was gathering firewood 
suddenly disappeared ; men working near heard a 
suppressed scream, and rustling of the jungle, and 
suspected at once the terrible fate of their compa¬ 
nion, and fleeing to the village, they got men with 
guns to return in pursuit, but darkness soon obliged 
them to abandon it. The next day, the whole village 
turned out for a real tiger lj»at. Their custom is to 
surround a large piece of jungle, in which the tiger 
is supposed to be lurking, build a stockade on the 
lower side of the hill, and fill the ground just above 
it with long “ pongees”—sharpened pieces of bamboo 
yhich piercing, inflict dangerous wounds ; when all is 
ready, the Nagas, bound to stand by each other for 
life or death, start en masse from the upper side * 
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armed on .y with spears and knife-like hatchets ; with 
cutting and slashing, with whoops and ytlls, they 
beat downward, hoping to frigliten the beast on ^to 
the “ pongees,” when he is quickly despatched. In 
the present jnstance, the remains of the woman being 
early found, it was deealed to abandon the hunt ^nd 
poison the corpse, as a surer way of killing the tiger, 
for the habit of the animal is to return to its un- 
cousumed prey. 

Repugnant as this abuse of the human fiorm was, 
for the sake of the living, a large quantity of strych¬ 
nine was injected into the corpse, and there left. 

The third day after, a man-eating tiger, ^ huge 
creature, was stretched lifeless near his victim, him¬ 
self a victim to his own cruelty. On beholding him 
such shouts, yells, and hurrahs went up from these 
children of the forest! They were not satisfied, till 
they had borne the carcass in triumph up to their 
village, where again, the air was rent with their 
loud hurrahs. • • 

The leopard, called, “ Putika B&g,” spotted tiger 
or “ Lota Bag,” climbing tiger, is often seen in travel¬ 
ling or hunting, and is a frequent night visitor about 
the stations, making game of calves, goats and dogs. 

Wild ‘bnifaloes are numerous an(^ dangerous, 
animals to encounter, espeJially as olitary bull, with 
*a large pair of sharp horns measuring from tip to tip 
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from eight to twelve feet. Herds are often seen 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra ; passengers on 
the steamers amuse themselves by shooting them, and 
the huge alligators that lie stretched on the sand 
banks. Large herds of tame buffaloes graze on the 
“ churs” formed by the changing river current; these 
are kept for their milk, which is much richer tlian 
cow’s milk ; a large quantity is converted into ghee, 
clarified butter,—an article universally used in India 
for culinary purposes, both by Europeans and natives. 

Deer of several species roam over the plains, and 
antelopes are found near the northern hills. 
Porcupines are numerous, and strange to say,—a 
Hindu, who never eats the flesh pf other animals, does 
not object to the porcupine ; even a Brahmin, does 
not count it unclean. The “ Bonrou,” a burrowing 
animal, resembling the armadilla, is equally esteemed. 

The forests abound in different species of monkeys, 
a small grey kind are the most numerous ; there are 
also long-armed, black-faced baboons, and two kinds 
of Gibbon apes, whose loud cry “Hulu” can be heard 
miles distant; also a rarer kind, a small pretty white 
monkey with a pink face. 

There are two species of wild dogs, a large kind 
that hunt impairs, sufficiently strong to kill a horse 
or deer ; and a small kind that hunt in packs. 

There are three species of wild cats, one marked 
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like a tiger, another like a leopard, and a grey one, 
* that often makes havoc in a fowl house at night. 

Tho wild boar is a formidable boast and not un¬ 
common near the hills ; their tusks are highly prized 
as an ornament by the Nagas. 

The black bear, bison or Mithun, and the rhin¬ 
oceros are often shot or captured near the hills. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

f HE Elephant is one of tho most numerous, useful 
and valuable among the wild animals of Assam ; 
travelling in many places is quite impracticable ex-= 
cept on the backs of these strong surefooted beasts. 

A good “ sawarrie ’’ elephant, that is, ono trained 
to riding, walks from three to five miles an hour on 
a cleared path ; where the wa)' is not open, they can 
break oone with their powerful trunks and feet 
through a thick tang'ed jim::'.-, wade streams or swim 
deep rivers; they aie e.Njiert .su iinmcrs, and have 
been known to swim .six eon.^ecutive hours without 
touching bottom. Tl>ey go iqi steep places on theii 
fore knees, and down on their bind knee.s, thus keep¬ 
ing their riders as nearly level as ])ossiblo. When 
anything is dropped, a wortronly is needed from the 
“mahou^" (driver) who sits astride his neck, and he 
picks it up with his trim];, and lifts it within reach. 
In approaching a'bridge, he cautiously puts ono foot 
forward and tries it; if bis ear detects tho least 
. sound of Avpakness, no atno.mt of beating will make 
him go over it. They travel all day without food, 
and graze all night, seeming to require little sleep ; 
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before they are let out to graze the |ore feet are chain¬ 
ed together, lest they should ruu away and* be lost. 
Almost every thing that grows is fodder for thein ; 
coarse high grass, reeds, bushes, and branches of 
trees, which they snap off with the greatest case. 
“When the mahout br ings them in for the night,, he 
compels them to load their bucks with fodder ; long 
jungle grass, palm lerivcs, pl.antain trees, and tree 
branches are piled up .and hanging to the ground on 
each side; he comes in, an amusing sight,-a higlt 
heap of walking jungle ; however huge the load, it 
all disappears before morning in the (pieer pointed 
aperture under the foot of his trunk. 

Elejihaitls have a convenient water stomach for a 
hot country; when crossing a river they stop and 
dr.aw the water into their trunks, then throw it down 
their throats m.any times till saiisfied ; when heated, 
they draw it out ag.aiu and gi\ e themselves a shower 
liath, which may not be (juite as agree.ablo to their 
riders as themselves. « 

Elephants, in their wild state, .are very jono' lived 
judging from dentition and other circumstances; they 
are supposed to live from one humt^d and fifty to two 
hundred years. It is reported th.at the remains of a 
deal* iviid elephant has never been seei^by those wha 
have travelled extensively through eleph.ant jungle. 
Among the people there is a belief that they never 

13 
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die ; others say th.at when they feel the approach of 
dissolution, they "o to some place unseen by any 
one*to end their days. 

When domesticated, they are not as hardy and 
enduring as wo would suppose from their size and 
strength ; great care is needed not to overwork them 
as they easily foil ill, and die from want of regular 
food and rest. The Assam species has a high ridged 
backbone which is a])t to be chafed by any heavy 
burden ; to prevent this a wadded pad, called a 
“ guddee ” is fastened across the back whim used 
either for burdens or riding. They soon know their 
keepers,Ind are woudei fully docile and obedient; the 
‘‘ subjection of every beast of the field ” to man at 
the creation, is strikingly exemplilied in the ele¬ 
phant ; if he was conscious of his strength in com¬ 
parison with his master’s, he could never be tamed. 
The driver uses an ugly weapon, a short pointed iron 
rod with a hook on one side ; if the beast docs not 
behave properly, he strikes flie rod into the top of 
his head or ears, the blow often bringing blood, and 
a loud scream from the angry beast. 

They are said rjtrely to breed in captivity, their 
numbers must therefore be replenished by capture, 
4nd the jungles of Assa^n are a prolific source of 
supjdy; Government annually sell at auction the, 
Keddahs ” in the different districts ; in addition to 
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the auction price, which ia always Ijirge, Government 
have claimed a right of pre-emption of every elephant 
ca])tured between six and seven and a half feet in 
height, and a royalty of Rs. 100 on every elephant 
not purchifsed by Government. The pre-emption 
claim has recently been removed. • 

The “ Keddahs” surround salt springs where the 
herds congrc'gato to drink ; a strong palisade of the 
trunks of small trees, set close together, is built 
around a largo enclosure ; at the farthest point from 
the spring an opening is left, and the place watched ; 
when a herd enters, they are followed up by trained 
elephants with their drivers ; these get on each side of 
a wild one, and with strong ropes they are bound to¬ 
gether and driven out; they are kept tethered for some 
weeks, when they become tame and fitted for work. 

The capturing time is most exciting. A large 
number of men are employed to make a terrific noise, 
yelling, screeching and drumming, to frighten the 
animals iivto close qnaAfSrs ; sometimes they turn 
upon the men and give chase, but tho.se aacustomed 
to it seldom receive injury, they betake themselves 
to the shelter of a tree trunk, or a^Jhimp of bamboos, 
and though within a con[)le of yards of the pursuing 
elephant, they escaj've unobserved by keeping perfect-* 
ly still: the slightest movement would result in their 
being trampled to death. The elephant, evidently 
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aware of their cl ise proximity, kicks up the ground 
in anger, and rnns away. Of course, many escape 
from the “Poong ” when there are a largo number and 
no tame elephants enough to capture them. 

Sometimes drives are conducted by torch-light, 
and these are likely (o bo successful on account of 
the elephant’s great fear of fire. This fo.ar sometimes 
j)uts the traveller in danger, osjtecially in the dry sea¬ 
son when jungle fires are burning, a frightened ele¬ 
phant is i^uitc mad, and inaj' rush into the jungle to 
the peril of his rider. A painful instance of this mad¬ 
ness occurred in Assam not long ago : a Government 
oiiiccr was riding bis own elephant, when she took 
fright and dashed her master to the ground, stamped 
on him, and tbru.‘'t her tusks into him, and before 
.she could be got off, inflicted fatal wounds. Elcjdiants 
are naturally very timid, the sound of ahor.so’s hoof 
or the bark of a dog is sufTicicnt to startle them, but 
they are of a very uncertain tem])er, showing great 
timidity at one time, and fhe reverse at another ; 
this is trcdblesome to sportsmen and not every ele¬ 
phant can be trusted in the field. Sportsmen secure 
themselves from the grasp of a tiger by sitting in¬ 
side a high box, called a IJoudah, which is securely 
lashed above the Guddee. on the back of the elephant. 
Usually two or more elephants go in company to 
make the sport lively. Those fond of this amusement 
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tnay bo interested in a descriptio|i of a hunt in the 
Goalpara district. 

“The late Kaja, or Zemindar of Lnkhimpore, pos¬ 
sessed a .splendid clepliant; he had but one tusk, but 
tliat was ,' 1 1)eauty. .Mainali had been born in capti¬ 
vity and remained so till ho was twenty years s)ld, 
when lie suddenly disappeared, apparentl}’ detor- 
niiii 'd on fceini;; elepliant life in the junj^lc. There 
wa-- efeat "rief in the Zciiiindari, for Ik; had been born 
on tile same d:iy as the eldest sou of his oft-iicr, and 
the BiMlimins had foretold that a.s lont; as lie remained 
in their jHisse-siou the family would be pre.^^jicrous. 
Evci\ .search was made and largo reward^ offered, 
but in Miin ; two years after, one day, he w'as found 
in his shed, as docile as when he went away. He 
had had an immenso qutuitity ivl' game shot off him, 
some fifty tiger.s, and mtuiy rhinoi-e.-i and buffa¬ 
loes, and he was known to bo ore of'the stauncheft of 
elephant,s. 

M. and I wore anxious to kill a rhinoceros, and ob¬ 
tained the loan of Maiuah for a hunt. AVo Itff’t Goahati 
the ‘29th of April, reached Barpetta May 5th ; Sona- 
pilly the fith, Avhere rhinoccri aiu^enerallj' numer¬ 
ous. We sallied forth, and whilst hunting for a wound¬ 
ed deer, w'e w'ere charged fire buffalos we bad not 
^ seen. Mainah rolled over one big bull that rushed on 
him, and M. killed it cleverly ; whilst the others, after 
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scattering our liiu, turned their attention on me ; 
though 1 emptied my battery of four heavy rifles, my 
elephant only escaped being gored by her superior 
speed, for she had been a famous ‘ Kunku ’ aud could 
fool it with the best. As the country had been dis¬ 
turbed by a party of elc[ihant-catcliers, wo moved 
on to Basbarreo ; on tlie way we came across a 
rhinoceros and killed it, also her young one un- 
i'ortunately, as these arc easily tamed, and worth 
Irom £60 to £'.00.” 

Tiic couutiy ponies are very small, and most of 
those owned by the Assamese, for riding or burden 
beai'crs, are cruelly treated and wretched objects, 
A short-legged sturdj' breed of ])onics are brought 
from Mauipurc, especially ibr the favourite gatiie 
of Polo, Hooky, and sometimes for sale. Blutian 
ponies are strong and serviceable ; many fine* im- 
jjoi ted horses are ke])t by Europeans for riding, 
driving, or racing, but they ■require great care to 
thrive in this climate. 

The ryots usually keep buffaloes or oxen to 
jilough their field', and cows for their calves and 
milk ; this, they only oat as curd. 

rigs are kej)t only by Cacharis, Mireos and hill 
people. 

Goats are kept by all classes for the kids esjjocit 
ally; the male kids arc offered in .sacrifice to the*gods. 




JJIBEOHUE WHa,E SWALLOWINQ A DEEB. 
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Fowls, which are the main depijiudence of Euro¬ 
peans for animal food, are chiefly raised by Mahome- 
dans ; to the Hindu they are unclean animals, but 
they make a strange distinction in favourof ducks 
ami goose ; many of these are used in sacrifice. 

Assam fthounds in snakes, many of a deadly kind, 
and a frightful number die anmiall}' from their bite. 
(Jlumps of bamboos are favourite places for them, and 
these abound in the jungle and in gardens. Natives 
are more e.xjiosed to danger than Etm^pissffs, because 
tlu'y go barefooted and ol'teu sloop on the ground, 
whore they are exposed to snakes crawling into the 
hut at night. Floors, four or live foot high, how¬ 
ever, are not exomjit, as we know from experience, 
o\ on from the most deadh- kimi : the cobra mav' he 
iound coiled uj) under furniture, or in a corner of the 
batliroom; another si)ecics, the Python, may be found 
in the fowi-liousc eating eggs or swalloaiug chick¬ 
ens whole. 

. ’ ■* 

in this country it is not quite safe to move about 
the house in the dark, or go out of doors without 
a lantern. Snake-charmers, alwavs llindustanee 
men, tra\erse the province in the cold season with 
ba.skets ot snakes swung on their shoulders, tooting a 
small fife as they go al(*ig, till calleg[*on to exhibit. 

• They lift a cloth .from the top of a basket, and up 
spryigs a vi'ritable cobra ; with a waving motion of 
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his hand, and the shrill music of his fife, ho excites 
tlie snaTco to sprrnd his hood and dart his faiifrs at 
hiy hand ; if hit, no pretends to cure it by rubbintr 
the sjiot vitli a snake-stone. hW “ bucksbishho 
will otter to brinij a snake out of your own ])renii,scs, 
and docs it so cleverly that it seems a real fact. 

There are a "reati variety ol' ground and house 
!i>^ards ; a small species that creep over the house 
walls are quiie harniloss, and useful in devoming 
niusquito«s and other insects. 

Rats and ndee arc very numerous cvorywhci'e, 
and most dr.-itniciivo pests in every hou.se unless 
liuntcd^)y cat.-;. A large kind commit depredations 
in bamboo plantations. Asits, large and small, black 
and red, swarm everywhere, nearly every tliim' 
edible, and e.spoeially anything sweet, must be ki'pt 
isolated, by being i)laeod on a table with each leg in 
a cup of water, or ca.stor oil, and this is only a safe¬ 
guard when clean ; a tiny bit of dirt will be utilized 
as a bridge by an innumerable army in a short 
time. , 

The ravages of white ants are well known ; it is a 
tiny insect, like«. uiaggot with a yellow head, armed 
with a powerful j)air of nippers ; get one on your ban d 
,and you may pull bis body off his head, but he does 
not let go his grip of your flesh. No house built of 
wood withstands long their ravages ; they turn to 
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dust the largest posts, build a mud covered walk up 
to the roof beams, and there do theteame thmg. On 
account of these insects, houses n^d annual repairs 
to ensure their safety in a blast of strong wind, or 
an earthquake, both of which are likely to test it in 
the course of a year. 

It is quite surprising what these busy little insects 
will do in a very short time; only a day or two is 
needed to riddle through a chest of clothes, turning 
the entire contents into shreds, and this too, while the 
chest is under your eye, and you ot.d' see nothing 
to indicate what is going on by the army of maraud¬ 
ers who have quietly entered tlic bottom. .In one 
night, a gentleman’s trousers, left hanging over a 
chair, were destroyed. 

At certain stages, they swarm out of their nests 
in the ground winged, and fill the air, and are very^ 
troublesome about a lamp in the evening ; at such 
times the crows have a “feast of fat things," for they- 
are a mass of fat: the hill peojile cat them; the 
queen is a great delicacy with the Cacharis. 

Musquitoos are very troublesome for about eight 
-months of the year, and oblige one to sleep 

under a curtain. Centipedes are common, but scorpi¬ 
ons are seldom seen except in some particular locality- 
Leeches are very numerous in the rains*; natives, tra- 
veiling with bare legs through wet places, carry a 
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sharp-edged stiak with which, every now and again, 
they SCI ape the leeches from their shins. 

. Fish are in great variety and abundant in every 
river, pond, tank, bheel, and ditch ; with the Hindu 
it is his only animal food, and, therefore, always in 
great demand, but the trade is limited to one caste ; 
any caste can fish for personal consumption, but on 
no account will any one sell fish but Homs. In 
consequence there is often great scarcity in the 
market when the D 6 ms are busy with rice planting. 
Governmcnr'suy. the fisheries annually at auction. 
The best fish, those esteemed by Europeans, is the 
Roe, B^l, the Indian herring called Hilsa, and the 
Pabho. Nets are usually used for fishing in rivers, 
and various shaped baskets are used by groups of 
women in ponds and ditches. 
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^His most interesting feature of Assam will be 
treated briefly, lest our glimpse bo too extended, 
and especially, because the writer is not qualified 
to do more. 

The Province in every part abonnd 7 .:- \^th the 
wildest and most luxuriant vegetation ; it is a paradise 
of ferns and orchids of great variety and beautv. 
Indigenous trees are gorgeous with flowers in every 
hue of the rainbow. Fruit abounds of different 
kinds for every month of the j’ear. 

Extensive forests furnish useful timbers in great 
variety; some that will bear comparison with tho 
Teak of Burmah, or the Mahogany of other lands. 
The ‘ Ajar,’ ‘ Sam,’ ‘ Sissu,^ ‘^Sol,’ ‘ Nahor,’ ‘ Sopa’ and 
the ‘ Gohora,’ resembling Teak, are all durable tim¬ 
bers for house or bridge building. 

Tho ‘ Gomari,’ ‘ Otenga ’ ‘ Sonalj^ ’ ‘ Poma ’ and 
‘ Amari ’ are also useful timbers for a great variety of 
purposes, but not as durable. 

In the Goalpara district^the ‘ Hal ’ i§ brought 
d<\wn in large rafts to Eastern Bengal ; this timber 
is valued for its durability, posts of it lasting fifty 
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years : it is also used to make large trading boats 
holding one himdred and fifty tons. 

■ Some kinds o/* timber trees grow to an enormous 
size, the trunks measuring twelve to eighteen feet 
in circumference, and reach a corresponding height. 

The “ Nahor ” is an ornamental tree, growing in a 
cone shape, wdth dark green thick foliage, and large 
white blossoms. Date trees also beautify a garden, 
l)ut the fruit here is useless, 

Forer^, trees give the people a great variety of 
acid fruits which they relish as a condiment in cur¬ 
ry : the “ Hogari, ” “ Nagatenga,” Miritenga,” 
“langifs, limes, jmmeloes, citrous, and a number 
ol' small acid fruits. 

Tamarind and Pappiya, arc common fruits in gai- 
lens. Plantain trees arc in every man’s garden : 
they bear fruit all the year round, and arc of many 
kinds : the “ Malbhoog ” is a favourit kind ; the “Ja- 
liaje,” “ Sampa,” “Hunda Monuhor”are also very 
m>od; the ‘‘Jati,” “Pura,” ‘‘Plum” arc coarser kinds, 
iiut of ten preferred by the Assamese. The trees thrive 
without care, bear one bunch of fruit only, then lall, 
or are cut dowO; and new shoots spring up from the 
roots; each bunch of fruit weighs from ten to forty 
pounds ; an each stem are from five to ten clusters, 
and in each cluster eight to ten plantains. At the 
end of the fruit stem depeuds a large red hear^ 
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shaped flower scape, which is eaten as a vegetable. A 
few broad leaves droop gracefull j^'rom the top; these 
are utilized by the people to furnyh their guests with 
plates at a feast or wedding ; the middle stem is re¬ 
moved, and the sides, ten or twelve inches wide with a 
surface as smooth as glass when torn into square 
pieces, serve the purpose admirably. The trunk of the 
tree is torn into strij)S and dried, then burnt to make 
lye, used often as a substitute for salt. Mangoe trees 
thrive well, but the fruit is inferior to tK./ grown in 
Western India, it is usually bored by insects. Custard 
apple, soursop, and bulls-lieart, arc delicious fruit. 
Peaches, plums and strawberries, though not in¬ 
digenous, thrivo well, and w'ith good caro, fine fruit is 
obtained. The China “ Ictshe ” thrives here, and the 
fruit is highly esteemed by every one; Jack-fruit, as 
large as water-melons, is very sweet, and grows on 
the trunk, or largo branches of the tree. Natives are 
very fond of the fruit, but it is rarely eaten by English 
people. The flowers of some trees, and the leaves of 
others, are used as a vegetable by the people. 

The flowers of tho “ Butea frodosa” make a vain- 
able dye. Lac insects are often found on the branches. 

Tho bark of tho Odal makes a strong rope used 
in capturing wild elephant* The barkjjf the Sonal* 
is used for tanning. 

The leaves of a plant called Jetnka, a species of 
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myrtle, are used to d)’e the inside of the hands, and the 
finder and tocnails^od.attho time of the Behufestival. 

Bamboo, a large\'.pecios of grass, is the most useful 
growth iu the country, and fortunately the most abun¬ 
dant, it is an excellent substitute for timber in house 
building, and for innumerable other purposes. Bam¬ 
boo forms the frame-work of n early all native houses, 
split rattan being used to tie the frame togetlier, and 
jungle grass for thatching ; all these materials can 
be had sirf"., bv for the labour of cutting and bringing. 

The loom, the spinning wheel, the fishing tackle, 
the carts, yokes, and most of the conveniences of the 
house ahd field arc made up of bamboo. 

They' grow from a creeping root from twelve to 
twenty feet in diameter, which sends up numerous 
shoots, each clump containing from twenty to one 
hundred bamboos ; they are not firm enough for use 
till four or fivo years old ; half the clump may be cut 
away, and new shoots spring up to supply their place, 
rising rapidly, perfectly straight in a few weeks, they 
reach a “height of eighteen or twenty feet. The 
joints thro'w out a few slender stiff branches on 
which long grafs^ike ler -es thick('n torrard the top. 
A full clump swaying its lofty feathery head in 
the breeze,•is a bcautil'ui sight. 

They only flower when several years old, an(l 
these are rarely seen, as they are cut before this oc- 
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curs. New shoots aro eaten as a vegetable. The 
“Jantlii’’varietyis thin, andeasiiysplit into strips 
that are used for roofing', fencin/, lattice windews, 
sieves, &o. The “Baluka,’’ a largo strong kind, is used 
for posts and beams. The “ Katak’’ is a small thorny 
species, quite solid, and on this account it is useful 
for the sliafts of spears used by the Nagas. The 
“ Bczal” is peculiar for the grc'at length of the joints, 
rising from fifty to seventy feet higli, straight as a 
needle, and from six to twelve inches in circumfer¬ 
ence, like a giant fishing rod. • 

There are a number of small species growing wild, 
the “ Deum,” “ Tadln,” “ Bejalu,” “Nol,” ‘^Shagal,” 
“Kamka” and “Parvi,” some aro distinguished for 
being straight and strong, others for being thin and 
easily worked into mats and baskets. 

Rattan is one of the most useful products of the 
jungle ; it grows luxuriantly in low rich soil in all 
parts of the province, and is used for all the purposes 
of a rope or string, allo*for platting into mats and 
baskets ; it is excessively thorny, the stem «nd even 
the leaves are covered with horns as sharp as needles 
which render it a difficult matter To cut, especially for 
natives whose limbs aro unprotected with clothing. 
It is a vine that winds an^ tangles abqjit the tree# 
and jungle plants to a considerable length with long 
*brass-like glistening leaves. 
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Them are six varieties, the “ Jantro”is the most 
common; the slem'Jer “ Pakara” is used for switches, 
the “ Ilouka,” strotjg and thick, for walkintf sticks ; 
it grows to an immense length and is used for sus¬ 
pension bridges on mountain passes; the “Gutikhua’' 
bears a nut eaten as substitute for betel-nut. 

The palm-trees of all kinds are noted for their 
graceful beauty ; the betel-nut is the most numerous 
in Assam, every one have these trees in their gardens, 
often in th! -k groves. The trunk is a slender, ])crfect- 
ly straight pillar, without branch or leaf, to the height 
of forty or fifty feet ; long graceful leaves droop from 
the top ? just under theiii ii jdumo-like cluster of fino 
white blossoms bursts from a spath, or sheath, in 
which they were completely encased ; then follows a 
bunch of two or three hundred dark green nuts about 
the size of a hen’s egg ; they turn yellow in ripening, 
but are usuiilly eaten in the green state, with a little 
lime on the leaf of a pepper vine; often a little 
tobacco is added. This combination is apparently a 
daily necessity of every man and woman without 
distinction of caste; it is the wine set before a guest, 
or caller, the card of invitation to a wedding, and a 
token of constant friendship; coolies while at work 
'must take time to take ta fresh cud of “ Tamul ” 
several times in a day. 

The Fan Palm “ Toko, ” with its large circular 
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leaves is abundant, the leaves are not only used for 
fans, but to make “Japis,” broad hats, to shield from 
rain or sun, and for boat roo^s. The Sago *and 
Cocoanut palms thrive well, but ai’e not numerous. 

The Cautchouc, or India Ilubber tree, is found in 
great numbers in the forests, they are the largest frees 
in the country, many of magnificent proportions ; 
the trunk of one measured 74 feet, the area covered 
by the branches CIO feet, and the height 100 feet. 

A few years ago there was a suoce;.,,'ul Rubber 
Factory at Tezpore, carried on by ^European. Rub¬ 
ber forests are now being planted out by Govern¬ 
ment. The bill tribes obtain a fine black varnish for 
their knife handles from a forest tree. 

The “Hamilt” yields a wood oil used in painting. 
The bark of the “Sacho” is used as parchment, on 
whichtheirancienthistories and shasters W’crewritten 

A tree called “Bhclla” bears a nut that contains an 
indelible ink, used for^ marking clothes. The bari, 
of the “Madder” and “ Asu ” furnish a rod dy'c. Tim 
red powder, the people throw on cisch other at tho 
Holee festival, is made of the bark of the “Rhom- 
rntti,” it is also used as a dye. 

Many wild plants are useful in the manufacture 
of thread or cordage. 

, The bark of the Rhea plant makes a strong thread, 
easilj^ bleached ; it is woven into warm blankets, aijJ 
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also nsod for fisliinn; nets. TIic Nngas weave sheets 
of a species of nett),e. Cotton cultivation is coniiiied 
to tlic hills. Honi)ij i.s ^rowii only for the flowers 
and leaves which are made into a drug called hliang; 
when smoked it has a more intoxicating effect than 
opium. Govcrnnieiitholds the monopoly of the sale. 
The bark of the “ Hibiscus cannal)imus” is used for 
cordage, and the flowers and leaves as a vegetable. 

The Jute of commerce, is not grown to any ex¬ 
tent in AsShv:’ 

'The trees and plants on which the silk-w'orms are 
fed, mostly grow wild. The Sura on which the Muga 
worm is reared is found in groves, and has throe cro])S 
of leaves annually ; the Mezenkurc or Addakuri, is 
a tr('(; from which the finest quality of silk is jirodiioed. 

The Eri worm thrives best on the Castor-oil 
plant, the Slulberry worm is also fed on it, and for 
this jmrpose the plant is often seen in gardens. 

The Lac producing insectps found on the Jura, 
a fig tree. 

The co.drae grass used for thatching roofs covers 
many acres of waste laud in every part of the pro¬ 
vince, growing from four to six feet high. The 
people arc at liberty to cut it anyw'hcro either for 
'their own ttge, or for ssde; it is tied in bundles, 
brought in boat loads, and sold by the thousand. Roofs 
Hire made by spreading this thickly on a bamboo 
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frame-work, tyin^ it down with strips of b,ji,mboo and 
rattan strings ; this forms a good water shed for 
four or five years. 

Ryots usually have a pateh of Tobacco plants 
for their own consumption, either to eat with betel- 
nut, or smoke. It is sold in the bazar in the form o^ 
larges dry leaves for the f srmer purpose, and chopped 
fine and mixed with treacle, and made into balls for 
smoking. The common jsipo is a long tube fitted to a 
hole in a cocoanut shell that is partly filled with w’ator ; 
a small earthen cup i.s placed on the end of the tube 
containing the tobacco and live coal; the smoko is 
drawn ibroiigb a second hole in the cocoanut shell, 
and in pas.dng makes a bubbling noise in the water, 
this has given it the name of a hubble-bubble. 

A field of sugar-cane is usually attached to every 
farm, and in February, when the crop is reaped, the 
creak of the rude sugar mill may be heard at dawn 
in the morning, doing ,tho crushing of the cane for 
the whole village. 

Medicinal plants are very numerous ; there is no 
ailment of the human body, buWthe native doctor has 
a remedy among the trees of the forest, or the wild 
plants of the jungle. There is, no doubt, healinw 
virtue in many of these Amedies, but»fhcir practical 
.application is mostly a secret of the faculty, the 
peopje generally are extremely ignorant how to treat 
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themselves in sickness, some of the common remedies 
are the “ Croton Tiglium " given for a cathartic, the 
flowers of the Ma^idar, and Kola Tuloki, to cure 
fits and convulsions ; long pepper is indigenous and 
used medicinally for various infirmities. The leaves 
of ‘^Bagbarinda” and “Akund” are applied instead of 
mustard or blisters. 

Native agriculture consists chiefly in rice cultiva- 
tion, of which a descrij)tiou has been given. The 
Abu crop is reaped in Juno and July, the Hali, 
November and December. There are said to be sixty 
varieties of rice ; that in general use is the Hali, a 
coarse rice usually boiled in the husk, and when 
cleaned is called “ Ohua ; ” Jahor is a finer quality. 
Europeans usually use Goalpara rice. Dbal, 
a small pea, of which there are several varieties, is 
a product of every farm and enters largely into 
the people’s diet. Mustard seed is largely cultivat¬ 
ed, as the oil is universally n^ed for cooking purpos¬ 
es, and for lamps, also to anoint their bodies. Teel, 
grown on' the bills, is largely used in sweetmeats. 

Chillies or red uepper, and ginger, are cultivated 
to some extent, and large quantities are brought 
from the hills. Turmeric, the Indian saffron, onions, 
garlic, and o&er ingredietts of the universal Indian 
dish, curry, are raised by farmers. , 

. The Hindu, if he has not fish, depends on various 
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kinds of “Haksak,” ])ot-berbs, cither wild or culti¬ 
vated ; as a receptacle for the oil and seasomn" of 
curry, the now curled leaves of an edible fern, young 
leaves of Arum, and other wild ^alants answer the 
purpose. 

The potatoo is supplied to the province mostly 
from the Khassiah hills. 

The Miroos, iu Upi-xu’ Assam, raise large (juantities 
of sweet potatoes. The market is usually well sup¬ 
plied witli vegetables in their season, j'ams, gourds, 
pumpkins, cucumbers, melons, egg;.plauts, radishes, 
and a variety of native greens. 

Engli.-^h vegetables thrive well in the drj season, 
and almost every European takes advantage of the 
fact to supply his table with these comforts. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

the Chief Coiumissionership of Assam was 
formed in 1874, the districts of Cachar and 
Sylhet were added to tlie jurisdiction of the pro¬ 
vince ; formerly they were a part of Bengal. 

Cachar is separated from the valley of the Brama- 
putra by the Naga hills, and Sylhet by the Khassia 
and Jantea hills ; both districts are watered by the 
Barak ^.nd Surma rivers, with their numerous 
tributaries flowing from the mountain ranges. These 
districts have a greatly diversified surface of hills, 
valleys and swamps. 

In Sylhet eight ranges of hills run north and 
south, covered with dense jungle. In Cachar, the 
Bariel range forms a wall along the northern boun¬ 
dary, from 2,500 to 6,000 feet high ; from those hills 
numerou'’ rivers flow into the Barak. Silchar, on the 
Barak, is the civil station of Cachar, and Sylhet, on 
the north bank of the Surma, the civil station of 
Sylhet. 

Cachar jjas an area of 3,750 square miles, and a 
population of 313,858, Sylhet has an area of 5,383 
square miles, and a population of 1,969,000. 
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Tea was diacovercd indigenous in Cacha&in 1855, 
and the first garden started the same year ; the fol¬ 
lowing year it was discovered in Jiylhot, and at pre¬ 
sent both districts are largely occupied by Tea plan¬ 
ters. Tea gardens are cultivated mostlj’^ on the low 
bills, and on the undulating surl'aco south of the 
Barak, also on ))lateau land. 

The progress of this industry in Cacharwill be in¬ 
dicated by the following statistics : in ISGO the area 
under cultivation was rejiortcd at 2|,1.51 acres, with 
an outturn of 4,234,794 lbs. : in 1S74, area un¬ 
der cultivation 30,00(5 acres, outturn ^of Tea, 
5,974,829 lbs. 

Sylhet produces much less than Cachar; in 1808 
the area under cultivation in that district was 2,050 
“•ftSFcs, and the outturn at 250,9()0 lbs. ; in 1874 the 
area was 19,190 acres, and outturn 5(55,507 lbs. In 
the Sruma valley there was an outturn in 1882 of 
17,383,130 lbs. 

The great depression, which followed^ excessive 
speculation in 1805, alleeted t) •’se districts equally' 
with the ..^.lahniaputra valley, l*it since that time 
progr.'.ss has been sO ady, and at tho present time 
Cachar leads the list of Tea-producing\districts, the 
outturn in 188.3 having b(S;n 12,721,32t? lbs. 

• The chief industry of the natives in Cachar, is 
cottoji spinning and weaving. The raw cotton is 
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first dried in the sun, then to remove the seeds, it it 
passed through a rude instrument, consisting of twc 
small wooden cylinders, placed parallel to each other 
and close together ; with a handle on one side these 
are put in motion with the right hand, while with 
the left, the cotton is passed between them, the seeds 
falling on the inner side ; the cotton is then made 
soft and light by striking it with a bow string ; it 
is then made into balls, by rolling it on a stick and 
then withdrawing the stick. The ball, now ready for 
spinning, is fixed on the point of an iron rod, which 
is used as a spindle ; with the left hand a thread is 
drawn out, and by twirling the rod, it winds around 
it ; when there is sufficient on the rod, it is taken off, 
and this yarn is ready for weaving. 

The loom is a primitive instrument, the warp is 
placed lengthwise, and the woof, on a wooden shuttle, 
is shot in with the hand. 

In the Sylliot district, the Manipuri women 
weave very fine coverlets and handkerchiefs, embroid¬ 
ering the edge with silk very tastefully. 

The pottery of Sylhet is noted for its beauty in 
form and design ; a great deal of attention is paid 
also to tlie production of Lac ; it is manufactured 
into bracclels and many 'beautiful articles of orna¬ 
mentation. A speciality of the district is the manu¬ 
facture of a fine smooth matting from the bark of a 
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wild plant; tbo mats aro very durable and made of 
ail sizes, and to be found in the bazars e»ery where 
in Assam. Another sj)eeiality is ivory carving, in 
which the people show oreat tjste and skill; their 
ivory mats are .sold as hioh as from £20 to £60 
each. They cut solid shell bracelets from the conch 
shell, which are much jnized and very fine. 

The Avild aniinahs of those district.^ arc the same as 
are found in the Bramanntra valley. Timers, leopards 
and difibrent s|)ecies of deer abound. The hill tracts 
w’atered by the Sitiglai and Langai, are the rendez¬ 
vous of wild eleidiants, and every year many are 
captured ; the formation of a Keddah qj trap, en¬ 
closing about five acres, involves considerable ex¬ 
pense, and about a month is ref|nired to construct a 
strong palisade, inside of which a ditch is dug three 
cubits wide, and two deep ; turn or three hundred 
men are employed to surround their place of ren¬ 
dezvous, who by drumming and shouting, frighten 
the herd into the Kwddah, they are followed by 
trained elephants, each with a rider, who wedge a 
wild one between them, then the rider goes under¬ 
neath and fastens the wild ek^)hant’s feet to a tree. 
This done they secure another; somelimes the animals 
become frantic at finding themselves secured, apd 
injure themselves or others so much fiiat they die. 

Tigers are numerous in the Sylhet district, not 

15 
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withstandinff Govcrninent wire a liberal reward for 
each one cnplured. Ca])turing them alive is made a 
a sovrce of amusement, a description of which we 
quote from the appendix in Dr. Hunter’s statistics, 
contributed by a resident in the district. “We caught 
fron\ fifty to sixty tigers annually which afforded us 
much amusement; large traps, constructed of wood 
and turf, not less than thirty feet long, with four 
doors successively ojicuing from each other, are 
built in such places as the tigers frequent ; the bait 
is a living bulloeh in the centre ; the tiger may 
enter at either end ; on treading on a spring the two 
counter dc'^rs drop, and he is secured while the bullock 
remains in perfect safety. A tube or cylinder, 
about twelve feet long and eighteen inches calibre, 
made of mats and fortified with ropes or rattan, and 
secured at the further end by sticks across it, is 
introduced into the traji, and the tiger being pre¬ 
viously teased and very anxious to escape, seeing this 
ray of daylight conveyed into his prison through the 
tube, gatho.rs liimself together and darts into in the 
hope of finding a passage at the opposite extremity, 
but is stopped by the'crossbars ; a man stands by 
to drive in two other bars across the end by which 
he entered. IJo mouse was ever more inotfensive 
than this }iowerful animal now finds himself; the 
whole space he has to move in is only eighteen inches 
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calibre, which barely allows him to move, and I 
have frequently taken him by the whiskers with im¬ 
punity. But his troubles arc not at an end. fie is 
now lifted on a cart and convey*od to the town ; the 
place chosen for his public dehit, was generally an 
old mosque surroiindeil by a high wall, enclosing’half 
an acre of ground. In this enclosure a buffalo awaits 
his arrival, and stages are erected for s[iectators to 
see the sport. It mattcr.s little whether the buffalo 
is wild or tame, in either case, he lias the same anti¬ 
pathy to the tiger, and attacks hilh whenever they 
meet; in the present instance, the buffalo was a tame 
one, brought from his usual occupation in the field 
and submissive to his driver, but tlu! moment the tiger 
entered, his character changed ; he foamed at the 
mouth with rage, and with fury attacked his oppon¬ 
ent ; the tiger put himself on the defensive, threw 
himself on his back, biting and tearing the limbs of 
his antagonist, but the Jjuffalo soon over jiowered him 
and threw him in the air, tossing him from horn to 
horn with wonderful dexterity until he was dead. 

The leopard shows much mqfe play when he is 
put into the pen with a buffalo ; in an instant he is 
on the top of his ^ back and makes him comj)letely 
furious ; he jumps from lifub to limb, bounding him 
in every direction, but whenever the buffalo can hit 
him a fair blow he is done for. 
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The Lusbais. a bill poople, south of Cachar, have 
given in past years a deal of trouble by frequent 
raids on peaceful villages in British territory, making 
it necessary i'or the Government to send several 
expeditious to punish their lawlessness and make 
stipulations with them to keep the jteace, which of 
late years they seem to have regarded. The 
Cacharee race was originally a bill peojtle, occupy¬ 
ing the hills north of tlie Bralmiajiutra, and com¬ 
prised a large and [tovveri'al kingdom ; they claim 
a list of one hundred and three iuih'pendent sover¬ 
eigns, commencing wiih Glnilikiich Nariyau, son of 
Bhim, a hero of the Mababharata, but this ancient 
history is styled “ a Brahminical forgery.” 

“ The history is traced as far back as 1700, 
when they settled at Kashpur on the southern spurs 
of the Barrel range. On certain great occasions, it 
was the custum to offer human sacrifices to the king.” 

The present military can.tenments iu Silchar con¬ 
tain an area of 140acres; it is the head-quarters of 
a native infantry, and several Euro])ean officers. 
The climate of these di.stricts does not materially 
differ from that of the Brahmaputra valley, a dry 
and rainy season, or what corresponds to it, a cold 
and hot season ; the lattel- commencing in April and 
lasting till October ; the heaviest rainfall occurring 
in June, July and August. With the entering of 
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the cold season come dense fogs every morning, last¬ 
ing to ten or eleven o’clock, when the eaves and 
trees drip as if in a gentle sprinkle of rain. 

Education in Cachar is of *reccnt date, in 1857 
there was not a school in the district, now they num¬ 
ber one hundred and thirty-fivo with 4,434 pupils. 

Sylliet was in a shnilar condition till the reform 
inaugurated by Sir George Campbell in 1872, in ex¬ 
tending the grant-in-aid rules to village schools ; 
the report for 1883 gives to the district four hundred 
and four schools, with 15,561 pu^ls. 
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CHAPTEE XVII, 

f HE Brahmaputra valley is enclosed in a deep 
range of hills. North of the Durrung and 
Kamrup districts are the Bhntea, Akas and Dnphla 
ranges ; south, the Khassia and Jantia ranges ; north 
of Lukimpore, tile Mireeand Mishmi ranges; souther¬ 
ly the Naga hill range, extending south of the Sib- 
sagar ancl Nowgong districts; and south of the Goal- 
para district, are tlie Garo hills. 

The names of the hill ranges by no means repre¬ 
sent the languages spoken by the people. The Naga 
hill people are divided into many clans, each speak¬ 
ing a distinct language, and to these must be added 
the Khamptis, Siugphos, Lalongs, Mirees, Abors, 
Migis and others. 

Each df these tribes is quite distinct in physique 
and habits, as well as language, and that this is the 
case in so small an area, is quite remarkable, and a 
subject for philological research. 

We will tcjke a glimpsetof the people, beginning at 
the southern point. 

, The population of the Garo hills is estimated at 
from eighty to one hundred thousand. 
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Only a part of the hill country was Subject to 
British rule up to 1872. On account of frequent 
raids on British subjects, an expedition was sent into 
the hills, which resulted in bringing the entire Garo 
country under British control. 

Though considered a rude, illiterate people, their 
language is capable of some nice distinctions as illus¬ 
trated by the following : “ A missionary was in doubt 
about the ditferent shades of meaning in the two 
words o/iing and aching used for ^e pronoun, we, till 
one day he used aching in a confession of sin in pub¬ 
lic prajer; he was told afterwards that hte used the 
wrong word as aching included the person addressed; 
it was discovered that aching is a contraction of 
noc/tinjr, which is rarely used, a compound of nao, you, 
and ching, we, which explains the peculiarity in the 
use. 

They are a robust, active race, cultivating chiefly 
rice and cotton ; menS,nd women carry their produce 
to the plains in tong baskets on their backs, held by 
a strap across the forehead, the burden weighing from 
eighty to one hundred pound * Their weapons are a 
spear and sword, the latter, a kind peculiar to the tribe. 
It is two-edged, the blad# and handle fiorm one pieee ; 
it also serves the purpose of agriculture ; in warfare, 
they carry shields, with a supply of bamboo spikes 
inside. They are not hunters, but snare birds *and 
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beasts ; they trap an elephant by attaching a string 
to a loaded spear placed in a tree. 

'fhey are inveterate smokers, and indulge freely 
in rice beer, M'hich ’is not strong, but -when taken in 
large quantities, it intoxicates. 

Though the tribe is divided into many clan.s, they 
are not independent of each other ; the chiefs of the 
diri’erent clans assemble in council, and decide the 
political affiiirs of the people. 

They build their houses on piles ; are not in the 
least fastidious abbut their food; cats, dogs, frogs and 
snakes are all acceptable, but for one of the best 
things—milk, they have a great abhorrence. 

The ordinary clothing of both men and women 
is a narrow bit of cloth around the loins ; the women 
are considered very ugly in appearance ; they wear 
a profusion of rude ornaments,—twenty or thirty 
strings of beads and bell-metal ornaments about 
their necks; in their ears brass rings of a pound 
weight; frequently, the ear lobe is torn through by 
the weigh?; this they think something to be proud 
of, and the rings are not dispensed with, but hung 
by a string over the head. Men and women some¬ 
time wear a sheet over the shoulders ; the poor make 
fne sheet of Vhe bark of »>tree, by soaking it and 
then- beating it out soft. 

. They never cut their hair, but wind it up in knots 
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with a piece of cloth. The men have no beards, but 
wear around their iieads a .string of bras^j)Iates. 

Parents contract ihcs uiai risges of their children, 
but the ceremony is not perfo^ined till they are of 
marriageable ago. The bri-le^roorn is taken to the 
house of the biido by liis fritmds ; a cock and.hea 
are offered in sacirifioo, ami llu; entrails consulted for 
an omen ; whether good or bad, the marriage takes 
place. 

The priest strikes tiie woman on the back with 
the dead cock, and tlio man with «th(! litm, when they 
are pronounced man and wife, Feasiing and danc¬ 
ing follow: "Their inode of dancing# peculiar^ 
Twenty or more men, behind one another in a row, 
hold each other by tbeir belts, tlnm go round in a 
circle, ho])[iing first no one foot, then on the other, 
singing and kcejiing time with the music, which is ani¬ 
mating though inharmonious ; *lie women also dance 
in rows, holding out their hands, lowering one, and 
raising the other, as (lie music beats, occasionally 
turning round with gicat rajn'dity.” • 

The married man litv.rnlly “forsakes father and 
mother and cleaves unto his wife j” he lives in her 
family and b6eome.s one of her clan. A singular 
custom prevails, by nd^' h a mtin ^ho marries, a 
favourite daughter, in the evont of the death of his 
father-in-law, must marry his mother-in-law, and 
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throuffh }mr succeeils to all the property, which only 
descends Ihrouals the female line. Sons must look tc 
the 'family into which they marry for their establish¬ 
ment in life. 1 

The tvife is the head of the family. Garo women 
enjoy a power and position equal to anythin^ that 
could be desired by the advocates of woman’s rights. 

Their religions ideas are similar to other hill 
people. They are not idolaters, but ju’ofess to believe 
in a Supreme Being they call ‘ Sifljoiig,’’ who is im¬ 
personated in the'■sun, but the 3 ' do not worship it: 
their troubles are attributed to some evil spirit 
whom th^_y try to propitiate by sacrifices. The idea 
is prevalent, that some persons have the power of 
leaving the human frame, and taking up their abode 
in a tiger or other animal. 

The body of the dead is laid out in its best clothes, 
and kept for three days, then burned on a pile built 
a few yards from the house ; the ashes are collected 
in a vessel which is placed‘on top of the pile ; this 
is enclosed.by a fence, and food and drink are placed 
on it for the journey of the departed to “ Chikmong,” 
a hill north of Sosoug, where they believe the de¬ 
parted spirit has a resting place. 

. The Khasalas occupj’- a« range of hills extending 
from the Garo hills to Manipure on the east, 
bordering Sylhet on the north, and forming part 
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of the Cachar district. One of the hills, Shillong is 
the residence of Uie chief officers of Government 
and the sanitarium of the province. 

The people are cheerful in disf)osition, laborious, 
and in moral character, above their neighbours ; 
though usually jieaceable, when they suppose thhir 
rights in\aded, they rise in rebellion, as was the 

case in 18-‘/0 and in 1862. 

Thoiifrh very illiterate, they are apt to learn, 
and schools among them are w-ell sustained. 

They show great ingenuity in» constructing a 
bridge across a mountain stream : they bring the 
roots and branches of a fig tree together, and by 
interw'eaving them, a strong living bridge is formed. 

Their religious ideas are very similar to the 
Gams ; their marriages are not arranged by the 
parents, but by the parties themselves, and on the 
day fi.\ed for tlntir union, they are simply asked 
if they will take each other, and a reply being 
given in the tiffirmalive, ifloy are declared married. 

They enclose their dead in a box before crema¬ 
tion ; a pioec.s.sion and a f'unera^ dirge, played on 
bamboo flutes, follows the reni.a;;> s tind gives solem- 
nitv to the ocecdou. The r’achs-ecs arc :i peaceable, 
hardv and i idn/.irions r:i»c, of n igrat^fiy habits. 
Besides the Cachar dl-lric’, a'ol the tdataari division 
of'the Dnrrung disliict, they are found all over, 
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the province in small sottlemonts ; many are em¬ 
ployed on the Tea |Tardens ; they are much stronger 
than emigrants from Bengal, hut are extremely 
clanish, and frequcjtly give the ])lantcrs trouble. 

In the hills their own language is spoken, and 
thhugh those living on the plains understand 
Assamese, among themselves they use their own 
tongue. Their language is said to have no word 
to express a number above eight, indicating the 
extreme ignorance of the people. 

They seldom” cultivate the same piece of land 
more than three years ; tluy regularly irrigate their 
fields and raise largo crops of rice, mustard 
seed, &c.: their forests yield a large quantity of 
sticklac. 

On the hills bordering on Bhutan, they are 
called Mcchs. In their habits, they are uncleanly, 
and not at all particular what they eat; pork they 
are especially fond of, and one never secs a few 
Cacharreo huts without p'igs. 

Their'religion consists in a belief in a god, and 
in many evil spirits who must be appeased with sacri¬ 
fices ; many in the plains have become so far Hindu- 
ised, that they will not eat beef or drink liquor. That 
they hav», a willing ear for instruction is evident 
from the numbers that have joined the S. P. G. 

^ Mission, and also become connected with the Bapfist 
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Missions, Their marriage ceremony preserves “ the 
])rimitive form of forcible abduction.” Tlie bride¬ 
groom goes to the house of liis intended wifh a 
company of friends ; her friends endeavour to retain 
lier ; a mock combat ensues in which, of course, the 
bridegroom is victorious. He gives a sum of money 
to conciliate the bride’s father who is supposed to be 
opposed ; the usual feasting and dancing follow, 
and the affair is complete. 

The women perform a largo share of the labor ne¬ 
cessary to support the family ; thoy#ivork in the fields, 
carry wood and water, cook and take care of child¬ 
ren, and weave most of the clothing. 

The virgin soil yields abund.antly, waste land is 
))lenliful, and everything necessary to their simple 
wants is easily obtained. Their houses are raised on 
piles, built with a tiriiber frame, a bamboo floor, and 
the whole tied together with ratt.in, or stalks of card¬ 
amom ; the whole house frequently encloses bat one 
room, that serves all the purposes of the family ; the 
pigs, fowls, &c., herd under the floor. The Mikeers 
and Lalongs occupy the hills southerly and wester¬ 
ly, in the Nowgong district, and outnumber the As¬ 
samese. They are estimated to number 34,000. Tho 
Lalongs resemble the Caeh*rees in cust(jms and reli-s 
eflon ; many have adopted Hinduism. 

* Mikeers mostly keep to their simple faith in one 
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supremo bein^f whom they call “Hempatin,” they 
sacrifice fowls or pigs to evil spirits; many have 
become believers in Christ, and professed their faith 
in baptism and been formed into churches. 

A number of young men are being educated at 
the-'Normal School in Nowgoug, of the American 
Baj)tist Mission. Their marriage customs are similar 
to the adjacent hill tribes; a young man chooses for 
himself and sends some friends with a pot of rice- 
liquor to make the proposal ; if the party agree, the 
day is fixed for the nuptials, which always takes place 
at the bride’s house, accompanied by the usual feast¬ 
ing, with'Yi liberal supply of rice-liquor. The groom 
remains in the house of the bride for a year or two, 
then builds a house for himself. 

Polygamy is not permitted among them. The 
mode of rice-liquor manufacture is presumably simi¬ 
lar to that of other hill people, who all indulge in the 
use of it. The rice is soaked in water for some days, 
then the water is pressed out, and the rice made into 
little cakes that are hung in the smoke for a week ; 
when they are again soaked in the water for a day 
or two, then the liquor is ready for use. 

They are an industrious people, raising large 
quantities of cotton, rice "nd Erea thread. 

The women share largely in all the labors of the 
field, in addition to their household duties ; they are 
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very strong, and bear heavy burdens on their backs. 
From the villages on the outskirts of Goaliati, these 
Mikeer women may be seen every day bringing 
heavy loads of wood to sell, on<their backs held by 
a strap across the forehead ; often with the addition 
of a baby slung in a cloth on the breast. For *heir 
load they receive only three or four annas : eight or 
ten cents. 
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Chapter xviii. 

* HE Naga hills extend from North Cachar to the 
eastern undefined boundary between Assam 
and the Sino;pho country. 

The name, Naga, is by some supposed to be de¬ 
rived from the Bengalee term " nangta,” moaning 
naked, applicable«to the people on account of tlio 
extreme scantiness of their clothing ; others idontily 
the nam^with the Sanskrit word, “ naga/' a snake. 

Under the generic name of Naga arc included a 
largo number of clans who arc independent of each 
other, and virtually independent of foreign rule. 
The elans are divided, under the names Namsangias, 
Burdwareas, Pamdwareas, Tablungeas, Mooloongeas, 
Changnoias, Laptangs, Kameas, Topigamias, and 
others. Each clan has a cliief, whose authority they 
submit to ■•, the office is' not hereditary : when a death 
occurs another is chosen by the people. The differ- 
ent tribes resemble one another in habits and 
customs, though their dialects differ so much, that 
villages on aijacent hills can only communicate with 
one another in Assamese. 

They all use the same weapons, a spear and " dah ; 
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•—a short sword used also for agricultural purposes; 
iu warfare they carry a shield, with a supply of “ pau- 
gees,”—bamboo spikes,and sometimes acrossbowand 
arrows. The Angamas have of iJlte obtained firearms. 

The Angamas, Reugmas and Kachas arc partly 
in British territory; the first tribe is the most nuftier- 
ous aud powerful, inhabiting the hills in the south¬ 
east, between the Diphupani and Maon; they are 
a fine looking, athletic race; with flat noses, and 
high cheek bones, of the Indo-Chinese stock, as are 
all the Naga tribe. They are bfave, but vindictive 
and treacherous; the only article they wear is a 
dark cloth kilt,—a mere fig leaf, wei^ited with 
cowrie shells or brass orn.amcnts ; at times a sheet 
is thrown over the shoulders ; they seem to imagine 
a deficiency of clothing is compensated by a pro- 
fiusion of ornaments on every part of the body ; 
these are of a rude, fantastic kind, which are quite 
indescribable; numerpys strings of beads, boars’ 
tusks and shells are hung around tho neck ; the cars 
have several large holes in the lobe for the reception 
of brass rings, heavy square glass drops, ornamejjts 
made of cane and goats’ hair, dyed red and yellow ; 
when they have nothing bettor, they stufl' a bunch 
of cotton in tho holes;‘above the olbow aud tlfa 
.wrists are armlets of cane or cowrie shells ; around 
the )vaist and below the knee are many rings ^f 
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black or »ed cane. The warrior wears a badge of 
honor on his breast, platted of bamboo, cane, and 
colored goats’ hair^ mingled with human hair, from 
the heads he has cut off. They make themselves 
hidpous with tatooing, which is also a mark of honor 
for having beheaded an enemy. 

Some of the clans cut their hair square in front, 
and tie the long hair in a knot on the back of the 
head, others cut it all round, leaving it long in front. 
A chief distinguishes himself by wearing a high 
cap of cano-work, decked with boars’ tusks and 
toucan fe-thers, standing erect, and with a scarlet 
blanket over his shoulders. 

The women wear a short tight skirt of dark blue 
cloth of their own weaving, and are less profuse 
than the men in ornamentation. 

The clans are in constant hostility to one another : 
village is pitted against village, and sometimes a 
village contains hostile parties within itself. 

“ A life for a life ” is the maxim put in practice 
among them, and every man is at liberty to take 
revenge j men lie in wait on the hill paths to spring 
upon any travellers, cut off their heads and hands, 
and bear them off to their village to drink, dance, 
and carouse' around, !fhey often do this with¬ 
out provocation, simply to gratify a bloodthirsty 
disposition, and gain honor among their people. 
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They make frequent incursions for the<purpose of 
taking slaves, to bo afterwards ransomed by •their 
friends with cloth, cows or pigs. 

At the entrance of their villages is a large build¬ 
ing, the “ Morung, ” where a wooden drum is kept to 
beat, to call the warriors together, also whore their 
trophies of victory are hung, a “Golgotha,” place of 
skulls ; in one, over 350 shulls of men, women and 
children were displayed. 

The Nagas have frequently come into collision 
with the British Government; up to 1857 no less 
than ten expeditions had been sent to ripress these 
lawless savages, though Government officers travelled 
among them, and received pledges of future peace¬ 
able conduct. 

A survey party was attacked in 1875, and Lieut. 
Holcomb, with eighty of the party were killed, and 
many others wounded. 

In 1878 another Survey party fell into an am¬ 
buscade, and Oapt. Butler died from a spgar wound. 

The last expedition against the Angama Nagas in 
1880, aroused by the murder of the civil officer, Mr. 
Damant, was the largest hitherto sent, and intended 
to settle, once for all, the submission of ^hese savages 
to British control, and open their eyes to the fact 
•that it was a power they could not cope with. They 
imagine their position is impregnable, and there ire 
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certainly great difficulties. The Angama villages are 
on ilie summit of the most inaccessible hills, and 
fortified Mdth stockades, deep ditches and massive 
stone walls, the hill sides are bristling with bamboo 
spikes; in some cases, the sloping side of the hill is cut 
away so as to form a perpendicular wall. The approach¬ 
es to the villages are tortuous aud narrow, only 
wide enough to admit the passsage of one man at a 
time ; these lead to gates closed by strong heavy 
wooden doors, with look-outs on which a sentry is 
posted day and night. Often these approaches are 
steeply sc%rped, and the only means of entry is by a 
ladder consisting of a single polo fifteen or twenty feet 
high cut into stops. The last expedition besides being 
a very heavy expense to Government, cost the 
lives of some officers aud a number of men, but it 
was so far successful, that a now Government station 
has been established at Kohima, a hill of one of the 
former hostile villages, an^l.since the close of the 
campaign^ peace has been maintained. 

The Angamis appear to be far better provided 
with the noccssariestof life than the tribes on the 
hills near Sibsagar; iheij are miserably poor, eat any¬ 
thing, even the carcasses of dead animals, and work 
very hard to’obtain a bafe subsistence from their 
hill side fields, which are often invaded by a swarip 
of rats that devour their crops, and snbject.them 
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to actual want. They are opium-eaters, which the 
Angamas are not, and this is sufficient reason for 
their miserable condition. 

The tribe generally are unetean, never bathe or 
wash their blankets ; water is not easily obtained. 
They are as uncleanly about their food ; one of their 
greatest dainties i.s a dog stuffed with as much rice 
as possible, then roasted oXivc. 

Their houses are very largo, built on the ground, 
except where the place is tmoven, a flooring is laid 
from rock to rock or on posts, th« ridge polo nearly 
touching the ground and the thatched roof on each 
side; it is divided into two rooms, the outer one serv¬ 
ing for all purposes during the day, the inner room 
is the sleeping apartment and granary; the sides 
are lined with wicker baskets in which grain is stored. 

In the cool season, small parties come to the 
plains with long baskets on their backs, supported 
by a strap across tl^e forehead, containing dried 
chillies, ginger, cotton and black salt, which they 
barter for salt, rice and opium. 

They usually call at the bijngalows aud beg for 
liquor, which they too often get, aud willingly return 
the favor with the exhibition of a war dance; this 
consists in frantic jump# and leaps, tlfrowing thefr 
spears with wild ferocity, while they yelp, and hoot 
like a pack of demons. 
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Their fondness for liquor is a serious obstacle to 
the improvement of their condition ; some tribes 
marfufacture liquor from Job’s tears (seed of a wild 
grass), others from sice or buckwheat. 

The religion of the Nagas is chiefly one of fear ; 
“ the good spirits,” they say,“ will do us only good, 
but the evil spirits will trouble us unless wo conciliate 
their favor with sacrifices.” They have vague and 
strange ideas about a future state, some say, “if we are 
good we will fly above, and live in the stars ; if bad, 
we will pass through several existences, and finally 
become bees others say, “ we rot in the ground and 
that is thd end, what do we know more ?” What a re¬ 
velation of the depth of ignorance and darkness, 
that hides a possible glorious future ! Like all igno¬ 
rant people, they are excessively superstitious ; an 
omen must be sought on every occasion of import¬ 
ance. To ascertain whether a projected raid will be 
successful, a soft reed is cut into slices, if they fall 
one upon another, victory is certain, if scattered, the 
project is abandoned. In making a promise or taking 
an oath, the muzzle of a gun, or a spear head, is 
taken between the teeth and a declaration made," If 
I do not perform my promise,” or, “ if what I say is 
Viot true, may I fall by this weapon.” The most sacred 
oath is made by two parties taking a fowl between 
them, one by the head, the other by the legs, au'd 
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pulling it asunder; intimating that by a breach of 
contract they would merit the same fate. 

They secure game by traps and pitfalls; the pit is 
filled with spikes, so that the animal is transfixed 
killed. 

On the low hills they cultivate the same land only 
two or three years, but the high hills are cut into 
terraces, irrigated and cultivated for successive years. 

Their marriage customs resemble those of the other 
hill tribes ; the following description of their cus¬ 
toms in sickness and death will J»e read with inte¬ 
rest; “ The wealthiest man in the village was taken 
ill, his riches were in rice lands, ‘ Pan ’ gafdons, pigs, 
cows, war habiliments, ornaments, and a quantity of 
cooking utensils. Although an occasional attendant 
at religious services, ho made nc pretensions to Chris¬ 
tianity. Early in his illness he sent to Mr. C. for 
medicine; the disease not yielding readily, fears arose, 
and secretly the blood of a pig was spilled for 
‘ Lozeba,’ an evil spirit ; subsequently a cow was 
sacrificed, but Lezeba was not propitiatcdjthe disease 
raged, and more blood flowed,^till a cow, five pigs, 
and a dog had been offered.” 

A soothsayer was consulted, and ho informed 
them that a wild bnfialof another p;g» and a co^, 
were demanded, but death was near, and the poor 
inan again begged for medicine, but it was too laje. 
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As is customary with the tribe, when a person 
dies, a do^ was killed that it might accompany the 
spirit of the man to the future w'orld. 

The body finds its last resting place in a mini¬ 
ature bamboo house, on a plaform four feet high, 
created on ground sot apart in the jungles for the 
repository of the dead. 

As is not nnfrequently the case, this man requested 
that his body be dried before taking it away. 

This process over a slow fire, will be continued 
for several weeks fit his home, the family meantime 
occupying the house as usual. 

The eveliing of his deatii, a hog -was killed, and 
over this initiatory feast, the wife continued all night 
in singing the praises of her husband. On the 
following day tw'o more hogs were slain for the 
friends who gathered to commemorate the virtues of 
the departed, and the villagers generally abshiined 
from labor in honor of the dead.” 

The Rengma Nagas occupy' the hills between the 
Jamuna and Kahani rivers ; they cun scarcely be 
distinguished from the Mikeers with whom they 
have intermarried. 

The Kacha Nagas inhabit the southern portion of 
tke Bariel rapge, between fthe Dhunsiri and Barak 
rivers ; they resemble the Augama clans, but speak 
a difi'ercul dialect, and are less warlike and muscular.' 
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CHAPTER XIX# 

f HE Kamptis belong to the Shan or Thai ra,ce, 
and are called in Burmah “Shangyai,” or eldest 
branch of the Shans ; they have been an element of 
power in the history of Assam. The ruler of their 
country, the kingdom of Pong, bordering on Siam 
and Yunam, after conquering tho^adjoining province 
of Manipure, crossed the hills and eventually 
brought into subjection the Assam valiey as far 
as Kamrup. Their first settlement was on the bank 
of the Tengapani river, afterward they pushed on to 
Sadiya, opposed British possession, treacherously at¬ 
tacked and destroyed the military station in 1839, 
killing Major White, and a large number of sepoys 
They were afterwards driven out with great slaugh¬ 
ter. The tribe are Budhtsts, with temples and priests 
in all their villages in the south-eastern poytion of the 
Lukimpore district. The chiefs and priests amuse 
themselves in carving wood, ivJry and metals, and 
are said to excel in the art. 

The Kampti dress is sjjnilar to the !l^urmese ; thp 
men wear a tight fitting jacket and a nether garment 
of cotton or lilk plaided in bright colors, flowing to 

. 17 
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the knees, a turban of white muslin twisted round 
the head' with the long hair, forms a topknot project¬ 
ing forward on the top of the head. The women bind 
their hair in a roll on the forehead ; their skirts are 
jdaided in bright colors, or embroidered. They weave 
the family garments, and dye the thread. The wo¬ 
men are short, stout, and very good-natured ; they 
use a different rice from the Assamese ; it is a gluti¬ 
nous kind, when cooked it is served up in round balls 
on a leaf. 

The villagers qj' “ Fakeyals ” on the bank of the 
Dobing, are also Thai emigrants from the valley of 
the Hnkoag; they strictly adhere to all the customs 
of their own country, and the religion of Budhism. 

The Singphoos in Burmah are called Kakyens ; 
the name given them here, in their language, signi¬ 
fies man ; their country lies between the undefined 
boundary on the east of Burmah. They are an 
athletic, semi-civilized and industrious race; 
their customs resembling* fhe Kamptees. Their 
features are of Mongolian type,—oblique eyes, large 
mouth, high cheek-bones, complexion a tawny 
yellow ;—^married women wear their hair in a kiitib 
the crown, fastened with silver pins and chains. 
The maideps gather th^r hair in a roll on the 
back of the neck and ornament it. The men tat¬ 
too their limbs, and all married %omen tattoo 
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their legs from the knee to the ankle in broad 
bands. 

Their villages contain from fifty to sixty laxge 
houses, from eighty to one hundred feet long and 
twenty broad, with raised floor and open verandah, 
where the women sit and weave or embroider. ^ 

Their language has an affinity to the Karens of 
Burmah, and like them, their religion consists in pro¬ 
pitiating evil spirits, and in a belief in a Supreme 
Being. 

They have a singular tradition, that their ancestors 
were once in a Paradise, where they were immortal, 
and held converse with celestial beings ; but for some 
act of disobedience, they were driven out, and be¬ 
came debased. Who can doubt that the history of 
our first parents is preserved in this tradition ? 

For generations this tribe made raids into the 
valley of Assam, capturing hundreds of the people 
as slaves ; a good number of their descendants are 
still found in Upper Bufmah. 

After British occupation, they attempljed to take 
Sadiya, but were repulsed by Capt. Neuville, who re¬ 
covered from them upwards of 5,800 Assamese slaves. 
They have been peaceable of late years, and are 
sufficiently friendly to be,proposed as g medium iq 
opening the trade route into China, "rtio Mishmees 
hre our most distant hill tribe neighbours, their villages 
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extending from the Nemlong, an affluent of the Irra- 
wadi, around the Daphabham mountain, up the 
vaKey of the Bra, to the borders of Thibet. 

Small parties often come to Dibrughur for trade; 
they seem an inoffensive people, but are styled very 
k^n traders. 

Their country has been visited by Capt. Wilcox, 
Dr. Griffith and Col. Kowlitt, In 1854, two Roman 
Catholic priests were murdered at one of their vil¬ 
lages, their property plundered, and a Singpho ser¬ 
vant taken as a s^pve. 

This conduct was avenged by an expedition dis¬ 
patched by the Marquis of Dalhousie led by Lieut. 
Eden, who captured the Chief and his followers by 
surprise, recovered the plunder, and released the 
servant. 

The mountainous countr}-^ they inhabit is describ¬ 
ed as very grand and beautiful, but most difficult to 
travel; a path winds round steep precipices with 
only a narrow ledge for a* ‘foothold, and, in some 
places, not even this : only holes in the face of the 
precipice for the hands or feet. The traveller needs 
steady nerves to cro'ss such a bridge, as is described 
by Mr. K., suspended across a roaring torrent hun¬ 
dreds of feqt beneath. 

“ The point selected for these aerial bridges is 
where ffie river is most narrowly confined by rocks'; 
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a rope made of three or four rattan strands is flung 
across, the extremity fastened to rocks or trees, and 
tightened as much as possible ; on this rope, a m»ve- 
able ring is fastened, of the same material. The 
person who has to cross, places his body in the ring, 
and, if necessary, his head in a small loop formed^for 
the purpose, then with his face turned upward, he 
allows the ring to move ; it slides rapidly to the 
middle, and the remaining portion of the distance 
the passenger accomplishes by working his way up 
with hands and feet.” 

Mishmeo houses are few in a \iTlage, but of great 
length, that of a Chief, one buiidred and thirty feet, 
divided into many apartments for bis numerous wives 
and children ; in one house there are often one hun¬ 
dred persons. They are great polygamists, every 
man having as many wives as he can afford to 
buy, the price varying from a pig to twenty oxen. 
On the death of a Chief all his wives become the 
property of his heir, exd«!i)t the mother of the heir who 
would belong to the next of kin among th^ males. 

They are a pastoral people, and have large herds of 
the “ Mithun,” a large hill ox. TRey bring the poison¬ 
ous root, “ Aconitum ferox,” to the plaius for trade, 
and another valuable medicinal plant, “ (^optis teeta,” 
also the musk bags of the musk-deer. 

* Their religious customs arc very like other hill 
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tribes; they imagine a demon the author of their 
sorrows whom they must reconcile with offerings, 
but (have no idea of a good and beneficent Supreme 
Being. Their priests officiate at marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. Around the grave of the deceased they 
hai^ his clothes, his implements, and the skulls of 
the animals he has killed. Their costume is a nar¬ 
row strip about the loins, a jacket of striped cloth 
reaching to the knees, made with a slit in the middle 
for the passage of the head, and at the sides for the 
arms; leather shoulder straps, with four pouches 
attached, a knapsack, iugeniously contrived for the 
back, coveaed with long black fibres of the Sago-palmi 
aud decorated with the tail of the Thibetan cow, a 
sword-knife, dagger, spear and a fur cap completes 
the full costume. 

The women wear a colored cloth held loosely 
round the waist aud a very scanty bodice ; on their 
nock a profusion of glass, cornelian and agate beads ; 
on their heads they wear a tiim silver plate, broad 
over the fofehead, aud tajioring towards the ears, tied 
round by a chain of small shells. 

Men and women'wear the hair long, gathered in 
a knot on the brow ; both sexes are great smokers ; 
t\iey begin p.t an early a^ and smoke all the time 
when not eating or sleeping. They are fair for 
Asiatics, short, and sturdy. 
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The tribe are divided into clans, the Tain living in 
the plains, the “Maro” south of the Brahmaputra, the 
“Misha” south-east perhaps, connected with the“Ma- 
nitze,” the aborigines of Younana. The “Ciiilikate 
Michmus” or Midhis are distinguished by the custom 
of cropping the hair across the forehead, the fashion¬ 
able “bang” of ladies of civilized lands. 

They have often committed raids on the villages 
of the plains, but their impassible country has saved 
them from retribution. 

The tribe are particularly skilfijll in weaving cloth 
from fibrous plants that grow in the hills ; from 
the “Rhea nevea,” andothers of the nettle species, they 
weave a strong stiff cloth, made into jackets, which 
are worn as an tumour. This tribe use poisoned 
arrows, and “panjees ” to obstruct the path of their 
enemies. 

They are said to be nearly devoid of religious 
feeling or any ideas of God or a future state. Dark¬ 
ness so profound, is rarely met with, even in the 
wildest specimens of the human race. •The Abors, 
Daphlas, and Akas, inhabit a range of hills on the 
northern side of the Bralimaputra between the valley 
of Assam and Thibet The tribe north of Dibrughur 
call themselves “ Padans.”* 

“Membu,” a large settlement on these hills, is the 
plaee where the “gams” or elders assemble at the 
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Morang, or town-hall, in legislative council, and dis¬ 
cuss important matters connected with the people \ 
the* assembly generally numbers two or three 
hundred, besides any number of boys, who take a 
position of observation, and at the close, shout the 
decisions through the village. 

The cfesis of these legislators have numerous fire¬ 
places around w’hich they sit and smoke, drink, and 
make speeches. 

Their religious ideas are somewhat in advance of 
other hill people ; they acknowledge and worship God 
as the Father of all, and they believe in a future state 
where hapjiiness or miser}' will depend on their conduct 
in this world. They regard omens, and a bird’s en¬ 
trails, or a pig’s liver are made to foretell future 
events. When an animal is sacriUced, only the poor 
are allowed to share the meat with the gods. 

Their traditions in regard to the origin of the 
race, is singular and interesting. They say the human 
family are all descended froili* one common mother ; 
she had twp sons, the elder a bold hunter, the young¬ 
er a cunning craftsman; the latter was the mother’s 
favourite. With him 3he migrated to the west, taking 
with her all the household utensils, arms, implements 
of all sorts, so that the art^f making them was lost 
in the land she deserted ; but before quitting the old 
country, she taught her first-born how to forge ddks/ 
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large knives, and to make musical instruments, and 
she left him a great store of blue and white beads ; 
these beads and the simple arts known to himj he 
transmitted to his posterity, the ^Padans, and from 
him, they received the injunction, to mark them¬ 
selves on the forehead with a cross. The westernjaa- 
tions, including the English, are descended from the 
younger brother, and they inherited from him, and 
the mother, the knowledge of science and art. The 
Padans have no knowledge of art, except what is 
accounted for in the tradition. 

* 

They cultivate rice, cotton, maize, tobbaco, ginger, 
red pepper, sugar-cane, esculent roots and opium. 
Their cultivation commences from the Sheku river, 
the necessity of crossing which has obliged them to 
construct a suspension bridge. Of these, the canes 
form the main support, and are thrown across beams 
supported partly on triangles of strong timber, and 
partly on growing trees; these trees have stays to coun¬ 
teract their flexibility, afldthey, as also all the suspend¬ 
ing canes, are made fast to the stumps ofrother large 
trees, or to piers of loose stone. The roadway is made 
of cane interlaced, supported by elliptical girders of 
the same material, passing around the main suspend¬ 
ers. The bridge is carefully repaired ^ery year.. 

The Abors are a tall, strong race, with Mongolian 
‘features and copper-colored complexion. Polygamy is 
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not practiced. Women are treated with great consider¬ 
ation, marriages being settled by the young people 
themselves. In a society where all are on an equality, 
and the industry of the man and wife provide them 
with comforts equal to their neighbours, there is n(» 
occfision for parents to manoeuvre a match ; to sell 
a child’s happiness for money, would be considered 
by them a great disgrace. 

The whole village unite to build a house for a new 
married couple ; all the material is first brought and 
prepared, then there is a general house-raising —well 
known to new settlers in America—the men of the 
village allf turn out to work, and in these hills a 
house is built and ready for occupation in one day 

The Abor in full dross is a grotesque figure on the 
loins he wears the bark of the Ujdal tree, hanging 
down behind in loose strips, fifteen inches long, like 
a white bushy tail; it is his carpet to sit on by day, 
or pillow at night; some wear long Thibetan cloaks ; 
they weave a cotton cloth,' with a long fleecy nap 
which they, make into jackets. On State occasions 
they wear a helmet made of cane, adorned with pieces 
of bear’s skins, ykktSils dyed red, boar’s tusks, and. 
above all, the huge beak of the Bucerus. The hair 
of both malps and femaleg is cropped short ; this is 
done* by lifting it on a knife and chopping it on a 
stick all round. 
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Tiitfooinjr is universal; the men wear a cross on 
the forehead, the women on the upper Ii{) and on 
both sides of it, and stripes below the mouth. Their 
dress is a striped red and blue cloth petticoat held on 
by a girdle of cane work ; sometimes another cloth is 
folded over the bosom. The neck is profusely orna¬ 
mented with strings of bead reachinir to the waist, 
and the lobes of the cars are filled with rude orna¬ 
ments ; round the ankles, to set off the fine swell of 
their bare legs, broad bands of very finely plaited 
eane work are tightly laced. , 

All i'cmales with pretentions to youth wear sus¬ 
pended in front from a string round the lofns, a row 
of from three to twelve shell-shai)ed embossed plates 
of bell-metal, from three to six inches in diameter, 
the largest in the middle and diminishing in size 
toward the hip ; those plates rattle and clink as they 
move, like prisoner’s chains. Very young girls, ex¬ 
cept for warmth, wear nothing but these appendages ; 
the smallest are never seen without them, and even 
adult females often have no other coveting. The 
hill Mirees are closely allied to the Abors, the 
Mirees of the plains being an off-shoot. There 
are other clans that crop their hair like the 
Abors, and all are of the same MoT<golian type 
of features. 

Many of the Mirees of the plains have become 
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disciples of an Assamese “Gobain,” bnt they never 
are so far Hinduized as to give up eating pork 
beef, and fowls, and drinking liquor. 

They join in A.ssamese festivals, especially the 
“ Behn, ” and come in groups to the station, men with 
drums and cymbals, and girls to accompany tho mu¬ 
sic with dancing, gathering money by their perfor¬ 
mances. 

Their houses are built on piles, and their pigs 
and poultry herd underneath. The hill Mirees are 
muscular men ; they gather their hair in a knot on 
the forehead, and bind a band of brass knobs around 
the head. * 

The Chiefs wear in their ears a silver ornament, the 
size and shape of a wine glass, and a cane cap with a 
peak behind, over which is a huge tiger or leopard skin, 
including the tail, giving them a droll appearance. 
Their nether garment is a scarf fastened in a girdle 
of cane, and over the shoulders, a half cape made 
of fibres of the palm-tree. Tlie men are chiefly occu¬ 
pied in joErneys to the plains with loads of “ manjiit 
in trapping animals of all kinds, from an elephant 
to a mouse, as all is food that comes to their net: 
the flesh of a tiger is prized as fit food for men, giving 
them courage and strength, but not suited to women. 

llhe women’s costume is peculiar : a short petti¬ 
coat is secured by a broad leathern belt, ornamented 
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with hra.ss Losses ; oulsido this they wear a singular 
crinoline of caiio work ; the upper gurnicnf is a band 
of plaited cano work "irding the body close under the 
arms, from this a fragment of eloUi depends and covers 
the breast. They %vear bracelets of silver or copper, 
and anklets of cane; their hair is neatly' adjiftted 
parted it in the centre, and allowed it to hang in two 
braids ; their ears are ornamented in an indescribable 
manner, and on their necks are enormous quantities of 
turquoise, agate, cornelian, and onyx beads. The 
Mirec women make faithful jyid obedient wives, 
and express astonishment at the unbridled tongues 
of the Assamese women. It is a siifgular fact 
that they never weave their own garments, but 
tlepend entirely on other tribes for their clothing. 
Their religion consists in sacrifice to sylvan spirits, 
and they practice divination from the examination 
of the entrails of birds. They have some ideas about 
God and a future wojld of happiness or misery. 

The Aka-Mirees are at the north-west of this tribe ; 
the manner they tattoo their faces, gives? them their 
name. They are a peaceable^tribe, and never.tako 
up arms unless under provocation, and then only in 
open warfare, not in secret attack as is the case 
with most of the hill tribSs. 

The Daphlas are a shorter race than the Mirees, but 
of the same Mongolian type ; their villages are large, 
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and they are rich in flocks and herds. Two hundred 
and thirtyneight gams or chiefs are in receipt of black 
mail from Government to the amount of Rs. 2,543 

They have frequently obliged the Government to 
send expeditions into their hills on account of law¬ 
less faids in British territory ; the last which occur¬ 
red in 1875, seems to have quieted the country. 
They acknowledge God, but worship only spirits in 
sacrifice. Polygamy and polyandry exists among 
them. 

Strange stories arp told of the savages occupying 
the hills between the Daphla country and Thibet; 
they are safd to go absolutely naked, and assert that 
they have an abhorrence of the smell of clothes ! 

The Migees are a small tribe on the northern hills, 
a set of lawless savages, who levy black mail on any 
village they choose to prey upon. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

t HE American Baptists, we suppose, were the first 
to enter the province for Mission work, subse¬ 
quent to British occupation. 

The first missionaries were Rev. N. Brown and 
O. T- Cutter,—printers, who came by invitation from 
Captain Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam, from the 
Mission in Burmah to Assam. Their original object 
was to labor among the Shans, and for this purpose 
they settled first in Sadiya, in 1837. The tiialect of the 
Sliaus was supposed to differ so little from Burmese, 
that they expected they still could make useful the 
language they had already acquired, and it was hoped 
the work w'ould extend into northern Burmah and 
China. 

At Sadiya they set up the first printing press in 
Assam, which had been presented by Captain Jen¬ 
kins to the Mission. 

Dr. Judson, the pioneer of Baptist Missions^in the 
East, thus gave expression to Iiis enthusiastic interest 
in this now effort, “ My heart leaps for joy, and 
swells with gratitude aand praise God, when I 
think of brother Jones at Bankok, in the southern 
extremity of the continent, and brother Brown at 
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Sadh'a, in Assam, on the eonfinos of China, and in¬ 
tervening .between these distant points, the missions 
at Ai'a, Rangoon, Jiloulmain, Taroy, Mergui, and all 
the churches and schools, which arc scattered tlirongh 
the Karen wilderness. Ilap])}'^ lot to live in these 
daj’s! Happy lot to be allowed to bear a part in the 
glorious work of bringing an apostate ^orld to the 
feet of Jesus!” 

Rev. N. Brown studied the Shan language before 
leaving Burmah, and compiled a vocabulary of 3,000 
words, preparatory to printing the language in the 
Roman character. 'Liberal donations were received 
from Captain Jenkins, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. C. Bruce, 
and others. 

The missionaries found, however, that Sadiya was 
not the place to roach the Shans, they wore in 
the midst of Assamese, while the Shan country lay 
between Assam and Burmah, and tlie w.iy not being 
open to reach them, their attention was turned to the 
Assamese. To do this work inoro effectively, they 
removed to^cypore, and subsequently to Sibsagor, 
where the Mission has remained up to the present 
time. 

The Press, for many years the only one in Assam, 
issued most of the litcraturg published in the Assam¬ 
ese lahguage;'school books, tracts, portions of Scrip¬ 
ture, a hymn-book, and a monthly paper, called 
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" the Orunodoior dawn of light, w’ere issued from 
year to year; in 1845 the entire Now T^tament, 
translated by Rev. Brown from the Hebrew, jvas 
2 )rinted, and in 1850, a third edition. 

llov. Brown left Assam on account of ill-health, 
after more than a score of years of useful labor, but 
the work of Scripture translation has been carried 
ou, I'rom time to time, by his successors. Ilev. M. 
Whiting issued some of the minor prophets ; Dr. 
Ward translated from the Hebrew, the book of Ge¬ 
nesis, part of Exodus, and the Psalmj of David. It 
was the earnest 2 )urpose and desire of his heart to 
complete the translation of the Old Testi^ent, and 
lor this object, after a brief visit to his native land 
in 1873, he returned to Assam, but was soon called 
up higher. Lately Rev. A. K. Gurney has issued 
the books of Joshua and Ruth. 

The “ Orunodoi,” for many years the only paper 
published in Assam, w.as wddely circulated and read 
with great interest by 'natives and others who un¬ 
derstood the language ; great pains was t^ken by the 
early missionaries Brown, Whiting, and Ward to 
make it attractive and instructive to the people ; it 
was illustrated with engravings by Native Assamese. 
Its usefulness in diffusing^a knowledge gf the gospel 
of Christ, and in imparting information ou sul^'ects 
t)f scientific and general interest, among an uneiiligLt- 
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ened people, cannot be estimated ; latterly it had 
been snftered to decline, and finally closed its long 
useful career in December 18S0. About two years 
after, the Press establishment was sold to the Assam 
Tea Co., and removed to Nazerah. There have usual¬ 
ly been two Mission bungalows on the tank bund ; 
tlie Chapel and Press were on the banks pf the Dikho. 
The church numbers about 200, and the Christian 
community about twice that number ; a largo 
portion of the church are Coles, emigrants from 
the Chota Nagjiore district, employed on the Tea 
gardens. Two of fheir number are employed by the 
Mission tcwvisit these people at the gardens and hold 
service with them on the Sabbath ; some of the plant¬ 
ers encourage their work, and others oppose it. 

Schools for native boys and girls have usually 
been sustained by the Mission ; and for several years 
a Boarding School forEurasian children was conduct¬ 
ed by Mrs. AVard. At present the resident mis.sion- 
ary is Kev. W. E. Witter add wife, recently arrived. 

This Mission has two branches in the Naga hills, 
one at Molong, about two days distant southerly, the 
other at Kohima, thh civil station among the An- 
gami Nagas. At the former station Eev. E. M. 
^lark and Mrs. C. have lijed for some years, with¬ 
out Government protection, among a rude race of 
savages, learning an unwritten language, isolated 
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from all European society ; and iu the rainy season 
shut up in the hills by swollen rivers and.malarious 
paths, a journey to the plains being impractioable. 
At intervals they can hear from the outside world 
by hiring a Naga to go to the nearest Post-office. 
Often they have been in imminent danger from^ the 
blood thir.stj^^ habits of the people,—ditferent villages 
making raids on each other, and cutting off the head 
and hands of their victims, the}' carry them off to 
their village. 

Yet even such savages can be affected by the 
gospel of Christ, a gosi)el with power to enlighten the 
darkest mind, and save to the uttermost, #nd already 
over twenty have joined the Kingdom of Peace. 
The Mission has had the services of a most efficient 
ordained Assamese preacher, who has acquired their 
language, compiled a large vocabulary, translated 
portions of scripture and other books, and composed 
several hymns in their language. This man, Bev. 
Godhula B. Brown, is'aow conducting a new station, 
about a day’s journey from Molong, w^ere he has 
ba})tised eight Nagas. 

Schools are held at each hill %tation, and taught by 
Assamese, members of the Sibsagar Church. A girls’ 
school is taught by a Baga girl. These schools aye 
aided by a Government grant of Es. 52lT). Rev. S. W. 
‘Rivenberg has just arrived to join this Mission. 
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Rer. 0. D. King and Mrs. King, missionaries at 
Kobima, among the Angami Nagas, are favored in 
being at a civil station, where they are under the 
protection of British arms,and are not alone; a Magis¬ 
trate, Surgeon and half a regiment of soldiers with 
officers are stationed there, and they have telegraphic 
communication. The Mission work is in jits infancy, 
having begun only one year ago, but there is a 
prosperous school ofNaga youth, w'ho give a willing 
ear to the gosi)el message, and attend sabbath, 
services, and show an aptitude for learning. 

The Mission worS of the American Baptists was 
eommenceiin Nowgong in 1841, by Rev. M. Bron¬ 
son, who labored there many years with good re¬ 
sults. He was afterwards joined by Rev. I. J. Stod¬ 
dard, and Revs. Scott and Bauble: the two latter 
died of cholera at the station. Subsequently Dr. 
Bronson removed to the Goaliati Mission, and Rev. 
R. E. Neighbor carried on the work for a few years; 
Rev. P. H. Moore arrived in'January 1880, and is 
now in charge. 

Miss 0. Keeler has been for some years an effi¬ 
cient* helper in 8choo^and Christain work among the 
native women. This Mission has done a great deal of 
school work ;^for several yqars there has been a large 
Normal School for boys, and a boarding and day- 
school for girls. . ' 
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The labors of the missionaries have been especial¬ 
ly directed to the Mikeors, the hill people cvf the dis¬ 
trict, and the Normal School at present sustained is 
intended to train Slikcor and Cacharree youth to 
teach in schools and jireach amonr;; their own people. 
Fonr Christian women arc employed to visit women 
in their own, homes and give religious instruction. 

The church numbers 110 and has an ordained 
native jiastor; the station and village schools number 
thirteen, and the jmpils two hundred and thirty-nine, 
aided by a Government grant of Rs. 1,500. 

Tezpore has been a Jlissiou station of the S. P. G. 
Society for many years, the first missionary, Rev. 
Mr. Ivesselinoyer, has been worthily succeeded by 
the Rev. 51r. Endle. Th('ir efforts have been chiefly 
directed to the Cacharree tribe and been fairly success¬ 
ful. A Normal School for training Cacharee youths 
for teachers and preachers, is held in Tezpore; the 
schools are aided by a Government grant of Rs. 1,800. 

Besides the Tezpore* Church and schools, there are 
a mimbcr of churches and schools at the^ Cacharree 
villages. At “ Benghari, a brick church has been built 
for the Christian worship of tho*Cacharrce converts.” 
English and native rvorship is also maintained at the 
church in Tez])oro by tho^cv. Endle. 

At Goahati there is a chaplain appointed by the 
bishop of Calcutta for Goahati and Shillong, and he 
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divides his time between the two places in holding 
Sabbath ^services. There is also a chaplain in Sibsagar 
and Dibrnghur, who occasionally hold service at 
some of the Tea gardens. 

The American Baptists have had a Mission in 
Gqahati for over thirty years. The work was com¬ 
menced by Rev. Mr. Barker, a tablet to whose 
worthy memory may be seen in the brick chapel. 

He was succeeded by Revs. Dauforth, Ward, Com¬ 
fort, and Bronson. At present the Mission is in 
charge of an ordained native preacher, Rev. Kandura 
Smith, who conducts worship on the Sabbath in the 
chapel and visits the churches in the vicinity. Con¬ 
nected with the Mission are fourteen churches, with 
six hundred and fourteen members, over one hun¬ 
dred of whom w’cro added last year. A girls’ school is 
held at the Mission, and in the village schools are 
over two hundred pupils. The most successful mis¬ 
sion in the province, is that of the Welsh Calvinistic 
society among the Khassias ; there are two very 
good reasqns for this result ; the work is among a 
people free from the trammels of cas/e, and the field 
has been well supplied with missionaries since it 
commenced, over thirty years ago, by Rev. W. J. 
Jjewis. 

His successful labours have been well followed up 
by others, till the work has spread over the hilfe. 
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Kev. T. J. Jones is now in charge at Shillong, assist¬ 
ed by six other missionaries, stationed at ms many 
different places in the hills : at Mowphong thei^ is 
a medical mission ; at Cherra, a Normal school, and 
scattered over the hills ninety schools for boys and 
girls : a larger number of girls are under instruction 
in this district than in any other in Assam. It is 
possible among these people to have mixed schools, 
which is impracticable among Hindus or Maho- 
ineilans. Connected with the Mission are sixty-six 
ctiurches, numbering over 2,000 members, and the 
Christian adherents are over 3,000. The people are 
characterized as gentle in disposition, trufhfnl and 
industrious, free from the prejudices of caste, 
and readily listen to the gospel news of salvation 
through the Lord Jesus. They were never idolaters, 
their worship consisting in sacrifices to evil spirits. 

The American Baptist Mission for several years 
held proi)erty on the Goalpara hills, the labors of 
Rev. I. J. Stoddard and his successor, Rev. T. J. 
.Keith, being chiefly among the Garo tribes An in¬ 
teresting incident was the means of starting the work; 

Two men of the tribe w?io were in police 
service at Qoahati, and stationed at one of the Mis¬ 
sion bungalows, where an*offieer was lijjing, picked 
up a Christian tract on the premises; they rea3 it, 
^ere interested, and sought further instruction, and 
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by the blcssiuo; of God, became firm believers. Thty 
left Government service, and went to make know ii 
the good news of salvation among their own peophs 
The work prospered ; both those first converts 
have been ordained, and, np to the pre.sent time, are 
actively engaged in the good work. liev. I. J. Stod¬ 
dard gathered the first harVe.st from tlH3 good seed 
sown among them, baptising linndrods, and forming 
them into churches. Schools wore opemed, and some 
elementary books issued in the Garo language, but 
the Bengalee language has been eliiolly taught in the 
schools. Eev. T. J. Keith snecec^ded Mr. Stoddard, 
whose health failed ; he publl.-ihed a dictionary in 
Garo, Bengalee and English, and a grammar, lie re¬ 
turned to America and was succeeded by Revs. E. G. 
Phillips and M. Mason who continued to reside in 
Goalpara, till about 1877 when, in order to bo aniong 
the people, they removed to Tur.a, a civil station, 
recently opened on the Garo hills. Goalpara has 
since been unoccupied as a Mission station. 

Considering the brief {»eriod tliis Mission has been 
in progress, and the very limited amount of labor 
bestowed, the results promise grand results in the 
future. The Scriptures arc being translated by the 
present missjonaries, Rev* I’hillips and Mason, and 
some of the gospels have been printed ; a new dic¬ 
tionary is in preparation, and a monthly .shct t issued, 
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ailed “ Tiio (<aro;>’ Frioiicl. Nino cliurolics liave 
i)eon Idrmod at d'lh'rotd. v’tlia"c«, with ftver eight 
hundred mendiera, mostly udniinisterod to hy rTiitivo 
i)rcachers, six of whom arci ordajned. 

A girls’ Boarding School in Tina is taught by 
Miss M. Russell; in the villages there arc thirty«-livo 
schools, unSihoring sixlmtiih'ed and sixty-two pupils. 
A Normal school i.-, held in Turi. TIio Govornim'ut 
mal’.e a liberal grant of Rs. 1.1,000 to sustain tliese 
schools. The i>( (>}do also coniribute liberally from 
(heir hi'antv means in aid of Christian work. 

• f 

The (iiiro tribe, number about 10‘J,00(), and 
it is evident the work among them i.s*rcally only 
begun. 

if we cousider what these people have been in 
thejiast,—nearly naked savagi's,filthy, and barbarous 
ill their habits and customs,—and observe the change 
Christianity has wrought, wo shall be constrained to 
praise the God of Missions. 

Any one desiring tangible proof of the good that 
has been accomph.shcd, can visit oucof tfec Uhristian 
villagc.s, and look upon a company of these once 
naked, ignorant heathen, neatly clothed, and a.s- 
seiublcd for the worship of the one true and living 
God. No foreign teachnf is present ;^ono of th^ir 
own number spreads before them the troasui^s of 
*God’s word ; you may hear them sing the praises of 
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OroJ in tlioii' own strange tongue, but in tunes fami¬ 
liar to loiir childhood’s ear heard under the frescoed 
domes of your fatherland ; then all devoutU kneel¬ 
ing, the voice of jwayer ascends to the unseen God 
Can you then ask doubtfully' whether Missions 
are ;t snceoss or failure ? 

Cur limited view of the country audits pcojde 
will not admit of any' extended desmiption of the 
Hindu religion ; a full description of the hoary 
system of idolafrv, Mhioli most of the jicoplo follow, 
fdls two largo niuirto volumes of about five liundred 

r 

pages ('aeh, of “ Ward’s View of Hinduism,” and is 
the subject of many volumes by other authors. 

A glimpse of the manner iii which Hinduism 
controls the, social and private life of the people evmi 
lo their minutest couccrus, iu a measure, is scattoi- 
ed tliroiigh the Ibregoiiig pages. Tlie groat aminal 
fesiivals, ‘'Echu,” “ Roth Jatra,’’ “I)urga])nja” and 
“Hhewali” arc apparently great holidays, csiiecially 
for the children, but the rigierHindu has many days 
of sae -ed ojiservancc : but these bring only a few of 
the most devout to the temple for worship. The tem¬ 
ples everywhere are decaying, fit emblems of the 
system they rcpri-sent. The breath of heaven scat¬ 
ters tJie seeijs of trees intp the crevices of these 
structures, where by germinating and enlarging their 
shoots gradually', tlie stones are loosened and fall 
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ill like m.amicr heaven is sowing the socids of cliviue 
truth, through civilization and Christianity, that are 
g(;rniiiiating in every part of this vast sinictnre of 
heathenism, and tliough now, only Ijere and there, a 
living stone falls out and is trail,stn red to the temple 
111 the true Cod, the whole must inovitaldv be des- 
1,loved. This residt is anticijiat.ed even by its pre¬ 
sent strong ;ulh( rents, and often expressed. The aged 
.ind grey-haired will cling to the dihris of their 
-.1 rocked depen icrice, till the waves of death roll over 
ill' in, but this will sot tree their sons and daughters 
u-i.ni the restraints.th.at now binjl ttlcni to a .system 
in tvhieli they have lost faith, and open the way for 
then! to express their acceptance of the ffutli as it is 
111 (’brist ,Testis. 










